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In commencing a series of slight sketches of 
the Court Customs of days gone by, some apo- 
logy seems necessary for going over ground so 
well known ; but it appeared that to present 
a small work on the subject in a condensed 
form, might still be acceptable. The history 
of past years reveals so much that is deeply 
interesting, recalling the days of knightly 
chivalry which surrounded the Courts of our 
ancestors. Poets and novelists have found 


rich lore to lay before their readers, and the 
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PREFACE 


students of old historic works have revelled 
in the records of centuries long past ; and yet 
it seemed that much might be culled and laid 
before the English reader in the nineteenth 
century in a form not hitherto attempted. 
The manners and customs of the middle 
ages are recorded amidst so much that is 
almost unintelligible to a casual reader, and 
are surrounded by such repeated and weari- 
some details, that it has been a work of time 
to pick out and simplify the old accounts. 
The memoirs and histories of the days of 
Charles II. and his times are full of much 
that is undesirable, and which it is well to 
forget, so that the histories of the Court 
cannot well be placed in the hands of all; 


and passing down to those witty courtiers 


and lively biographers of the early reigns of 


the four Georges, the language and tone of 
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writing is of a type that often discovers a 
coarseness of speech and a record of morality 
offensive to a refined mind. The object in 
these papers has been to seek with labour for 
all that is interesting on various subjects con- 
nected with the Court of England ; and for 
assistance in my researches I have to ac- 
knowledge the kindness and courtesy of the 
officials in every department where | have 
pursued my search. To Garter King at 
Arms, who gave me access to the treasures 
in the Heralds’ Office, to the authorities in the 
reading room and print room of the British 
Museum, as well as to those to whom I have 
applied in the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment, my best thanks are due for the trouble 
they have taken in furnishing me with all the 


information in their power. 


Every page of past history which I have 
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turned while making this selection only im- 
presses me more than ever with the inherent 
loyalty of the English people from the earliest 
records of their history ‘until now, for what 
are all the old customs and ceremonies of 
years long past but proof of that willing, 
hearty service always rendered to the Sove- 
reign of these realms? The noblest in the 
land eager to proffer such service, and to 
fulfil all duties as proofs of faithful devotion © 
and unswerving loyalty. Loyalty, which in 
the ‘ Life of the Prince Consort’ is alluded to 
as a principle in the English nation, and 
which becomes a passion under the rule of a 
beloved monarch. 

No true English heart can contemplate 
the possibility of any real decay in this the 
highest principle we can acknowledge upon 


earth, inseparably bound with the welfare of 
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our country, but none can be blind to attempts 
made in other countries to undervalue much 
of the honour due to kings and queens ; and 
if, in recalling the old services rendered so 
heartily by our ancestors, a fresh spark of 
enthusiasm for old customs and ceremonies 
surrounding the English Court is rekindled, 
a small work will have a great reward. 

The illustrations which accompany these 
pages have been chosen from old prints in 
the British Museum, and have been purposely 
reproduced instead of more modern views of 
royal palaces, feeling that everyone can see 
them as they are, but all have not the oppor- 
tunity of studying the pictures of what they 


were some hundred years ago. 
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GOR LEK § 


Fd LO DIE TOO EY. 


In beginning to speak of the ‘Old Court 
Customs’ of this country, a long vista of 
past years opens before one, and, amid so 
much that is interesting in days gone by, 
and of which a few traces may still be found 
in some lingering remains of quaint court 
ceremonial, it is difficult to know how much 
or how little to recall. 

From the cradle to the grave all royal 


personages are surrounded by etiquette and 
B I 
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ceremonies, which have been hereditary in 
various countries, with all the individualities 
of their different nationalities. From the 
earliest ages of the first recognised sove- 
reigns throughout the world, certain emblems 
were always associated with their exalted 
position. 

We have been familiar from our own 
childhood with the stories of kings and rulers 
related in. Holy Scripture. The coronation 
of a king, with the service of anointing with 
oil, recalls to our thoughts the first king 
given by God Himself to the chosen race 
of Israel, who demanded of Him that such an 
one should rule over them, and therefore this 
particular act in the coronation ceremony 
has a Divine authority. The sceptre, too, 
as a mark of rule, is a familiar word in 
our mouths when we repeat the Psalms of 
David. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


What pomp and state surrounded the 
ancient monarchs of Egypt we know, and 
how strict the etiquette of their royal house- 
holds ; where each servant had his appointed 
office: the cupbearer, the chief server, the 
bodyguard of the king, may all be traced, 
even in reading the Old Testament history ; 
and there can be no doubt that the court 
of King Solomon must have far exceeded 
all our modern ideas of magnificence and 
grandeur, when we know that his famous 
visitor the Queen of Sheba was overwhelmed 
as she beheld its glory. 

In the rude ages of our own land which 
preceded the introduction of Christianity into 
Great Britain and the firm establishment of 
a royal dynasty, there were many curious 
customs attending the election of one to 
reign over the people, but the enthronement, 
the anointing, and the act of crowning have 
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been the ever-abiding rule; and the Divine 
right of kings is firmly rooted in all nations, 
notwithstanding the dastardly acts of sacri- 
legious assassination which have stained the 
pages of history in various countries. 

In our own country there have been many 
changes and alterations as year after year 
has passed on, and in the court of England of 
this nineteenth century the quaint ceremonies 
and old customs are far less numerous than 
they were in the time of our own grandfathers 
and grandmothers. But much still remains 
which is interesting when we trace back the 
origin of what still exists, and the obsolete 
customs deserve tu be remembered. 

Many of us may remember, as eye-wit- 
nesses, the coronation of our beloved Queen, 
and all the gorgeous ceremonies of that day. 
Some of us may have stood among the vast 
multitude who, in the summer of 1837, waited 
4 
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to hear the proclamation of Queen Victoria, 
‘Vivat Regina, with the flourish of heralds’ 
trumpets, and may have seen the graceful 
maiden Queen step out on the balcony of 
St. James’s Palace and bow her acknowledg- 
ments to the vociferous greeting of her faith- 
ful subjects, noticing the pale young face and 
the scarce restrained tears as she thought of 
the kind Uncle, whose royal duties she was 
called on to assume, and not unmindful of the 
awful responsibilities then laid upon her— 
responsibilities and duties which her people 
can rejoice to have lived to see so nobly 
fulfilled. 

It took a year to complete the prepar- 
ations for the great event of the Queen’s 
coronation in Westminster Abbey, on June 
28, 1838, and London was then indeed trans- 
formed, as balcony after balcony rose on 
every available spot where a glimpse of the 
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passing procession could be seen; and from 
the break of day till the illuminations which 
closed the evening’s excitement were paling 
under the dawn of another morning, the 
streets were thronged by a dense multitude, 
which had congregated in the metropolis from 
all parts of the kingdom ; and this, too, was 
at the time when railroads were only made 
in a few parts of England, so that there were 
not the same opportunities which now exist 
of reaching London from all sides with speed 
and small expense; but yet they came in 
crowds, though now one feels quite puzzled 
to think how the journeys were accomplished. 

The royal marriages are no longer sur- 
rounded by the peculiar customs of which we 
read up to the reign of George IV. The 
Queen’s own marriage at St. James's Palace 
and that of her eldest daughter the Crown 


Princess of Prussia, besides the nuptials of 
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_ Princess Augusta of Cambridge, are the 
only royal unions of the reigning family 
which have taken place in the metropolis, 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor having 
witnessed the gorgeous ceremonial. of ‘the 
marriage of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 

It is not essentially of these grand occa- 
sions I purpose here to speak, but would 
trace out some of the minor customs which 
still exist, and which probably have their 
origin in the days of chivalry, and which 
are records of the strong ties which have 
ever existed between the Sovereign and the 
people: bonds which are still to be traced in 
many lingering customs of days long past 
and which in many instances are jealously 
regarded as the highest privileges of their 


possessors, to whom the offices belong by 


right of inheritance. 
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The hereditary offices held by the Dukes 
of Norfolk, of St. Albans, Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny, Exeter, Earl of Denbigh, Lord 
Willoughby d’Eresby, and many others, will 


afford some interest. 
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ROVAL OFFERINGS. 


Tue Chapel Royal, St. James’s, is still the 
scene of an interesting old Court custom on 
the annual return of the feast of Epiphany, 
and may fairly come first on the list. It is 
the presentation of the monarch’s offertory of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh: it needs no 
words to recall to every reader the sacred 
origin of these gifts. The kings of the East 
brought the like, and offered them on bended 
knee to the King of kings in his lowly guise, 


the reputed son of Joseph the carpenter. 


For centuries past the monarchs of 
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England have commemorated the act, and 
in person were wont to attend the service at 
the Chapel Royal, and approaching the altar 
at the time of the offertory in the Holy 
Communion office, presented an offering of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. The quaintly 
dressed Beefeaters (or Yeomen of the Guard) 
are, and always have been, in attendance on 
these occasions: some six or eight of them 
line the approach to the altar as the Sove- 
reign passes by. 

The ceremony was religiously  per- 
formed by the Sovereign until the reign of 
George III., that king being the last to do 
so, and the first time he neglected to appear 
upon the feast of the Epiphany was after the 
death of one of his favourite children, and 
upon that occasion the king’s Lord High 
Chamberlain was sent as the representative 
of his royal master; but by degrees the 
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honour has fallen to one of the subordinates 
in the office of the Lord Chamberlain, and a 
deputy’s deputy now represents the Queen. 

At the morning service on the feast of 
Epiphany, when the kings of the earth did 
homage to the King of kings, the follow- 
ing order is prescribed for use at the Chapel 
Royal: while the offertory sentences are 
being read two officers of the Chamberlain’s 
office bring up three purses and lay them in 
the alms dish held by the celebrant, who 
presents them on the altar. 

Up to within a few years these purses 
contained gold in the leaf, frankincense, and 
myrrh: they were placed inside a round box 
covered with crimson silk—the box.about six 


inches in size; on its centre was embroidered 


in golden beads a rich Epiphany star, to 


complete the symbol of the day. Some of 


these boxes are still extant, being the per- 
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quisite of the dean, and preserved as an in- 
teresting relic. 

Now the offerings are only made in the 
purses or bags, and the gold leaf has been 
wisely superseded by thirty golden sove- 
reigns, for the benefit of the poor of the 
parish ; the incense and myrrh are still given, 
and it would be a matter of deep regret if 
the ceremony were ever discontinued, though 
it now passes almost unnoticed, even by 
those who could have the privilege of being 
present on the day. 

Another old custom is kept on Maundy 
Thursday, at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
a spot sacred in the eyes of loyal English- 
men, as having been the scene of the execu- 
tion of Charles I. Of course the tradition 
of the old custom of this anniversary is easily 


traced back to the earliest ages, when, in 


memory of the Saviour of the world leaving 
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to His disciples the great example of humility 


in washing their feet on the eve of the first 


Good Friday, the custom was solemnly per- 
formed by kings and queens for many 
centuries and in many countries. 

There is an account of its being done 
by Charles II. and his Queen, with much 
solemnity and pomp, but by degrees it was 
discontinued. One remembrance of the past 
solemnity is recalled by the fine white linen 
scarves worn across the shoulder by some of 
the officials in the chapel and by the children 
in the procession, and on inquiry it is found to 
represent the linen towel with which the Lord 
girded Himself atthe conclusion of the Supper. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury at one 
period acted as the Sovereign’s deputy, and 
performed the duty, but all has long since 
passed away which regards the actual washing 
of feet. 
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A special service is appointed for the 
day, and a certain number of aged poor are 
chosen from London parishes, and com- 
manded to attend to receive the royal bounty. 
In lieu of cloth, beer, and bread, each recipient 
is now given thirty shillings in money, and as 
many silver pennies as coincide with the age 
of the reigning Sovereign are also distributed, 
having been carried in procession, with 
clergy and choir, on the heads of the 
quaintly dressed Beefeaters, who have baskets 
full of the purses containing the royal gifts, 
afterwards distributed by the Lord High 
Almoner, whose office is now very different 
to what it was in the Middle Ages. 

One of his ancient privileges was to take 
the first dish from the royal table and bestow 
it upon any poor person he chose ; it was also 
his duty to relieve twenty-four poor men who 
at the hour of seven in the morning should 
14 
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appear before him, and, having correctly re- 
peated the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, then 
received a twopenny loaf, fourpence, a gallon 
of beer or the sum of threepence in money, 
an equivalent which suggests that the beer 
must have been very ‘small’ indeed, or else 
its price was ridiculously low in those days. 
But such are the entries in old registers 
which may be seen in the British Museum. 

Another office which may be mistaken for 
this of the Lord High Almoner is that of 
the Hereditary Grand Almoner, which rests 
with the Marquis of Exeter, whose duties are 
only in requisition at the coronation, when 
upon him devolves the honour of scattering 
the royal pieces of money which are thrown 
about the Abbey during the homage of the 


peers to the newly crowned Sovereign ; his 


perquisite being all the blue cloth used as a 
carpet in the Abbey that day. 
15 











CHAPTER Il. 


EARLY CORONATIONS. 


Tue coronation of the Sovereigns of Great 
Britain and Ireland will afford more interest- 
ing details of old court customs than any 
other event in royal lives, and therefore much 
may be said respecting the curious old cere- 
monies still extant, with some of the legends 
and traditions connected with their origin and 
existence; and the vast store of valuable and 
interesting matter which has been revealed 
makes it only a difficulty how much or how 
little to relate. 


It would of course be impossible, within 
16 
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any reasonable limits of time and space, to 
go very far back in the history of English 
coronations, from the early days of barbaric 
splendour down to the gorgeous pageantry 
and quaint fantasies of the sixteenth century, 
each in their turn presenting many incidents 
of deep interest to the studious reader ; but 
a few old records may be given. 

In the wardrobe account for the corona- 
tion of King Richard III., a long inventory 
of articles which will be required for the 
royal robes is recorded: ‘Velvet purpull, 
Cloth of gold, Holland cloth, Buske Ermins, 
Powderyngs, and spurs all gilt,’ are men- 
tioned. For the King’s horse equipments, 
‘Letens Boheran longe Frenge of Venys, 
‘gold and silver Sarsenets, Ray cloth and 
_Satyn,’ are named. 

The Queen, for her ride through the City, 


requires, ‘Kyrtle of white clothe of gold, 
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Mantell with trayne of the same furred 
with miniver, pure garnished whyte silk and 
Venys gold, torshouses made of red and 
white clothe; mantell surcoat and kyrtell of 
crimson velvet, amulets of silver and gilt, and 
agelettes of the same. Brussel cloth for 
shets and a folding chair.’ 

How such entries would puzzle the costu- 
miers of the present day! A glance at the 
time when Queen Elizabeth ascended the 
throne cannot be inappropriate or tedious to 
any who have lived under the reign of 
Queen Victoria, who has far more deservedly 
secured the title of our Good Queen than 
ever did the renowned Queen Bess! 

Like her predecessor and sister, Queen 
Mary, Elizabeth had, a day or two before 
the coronation, proceeded by water to the 
Tower of London, lodging there a night, and 
then making her state entry into and through 
18 
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the City of London, till the palace of White- 
hall was reached, still the royal London 
residence of our Sovereigns. 

The procession from the Tower to the 
more modern and fashionable quarter of 
existing London was always considered a 
most important part of the ceremonies con- 
nected with the coronation, and that upon 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth was full of 
quaint incident and fanciful devices in honour 
of her Majesty, with abundant flatteries, to 
which she was known to be very susceptible. 

For special reasons the procession was 
discontinued when King James I. was 
crowned: the plague, which then raged 
throughout the City, made it unadvisable to 
permit any crowd of citizens to assemble; 
and Charles I. dispensed with the ceremony 
on two grounds (it is stated), Fuller, in his 
history, saying ‘that it was declined to save 
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both health and wealth’—the infection was 
hardly out of the air, and the expense, being 
probably not less than thirty thousand 
pounds, would have béen a heavy claim on 
the Royal Exchequer ! 

When Charles II. was restored to the 
throne a very splendid progress was made 
from the Tower, amid the enthusiastic cheers 
of those who welcomed the King once 
more. An old print of this pageant may be 
seen. 

Since 1660 there has been no triumphal 
passage through the City in connection with 
the coronation ceremonies, though on many 
other occasions the Sovereigns have made 
state visits for some special object, such as the 
thanksgiving after the victories of the Duke 
of Marlborough in the reign of Queen Anne. 


Again, after the recovery from long illness of 


George III., and once during the reign of 
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Queen Victoria, when the nation rejoiced with 
one accord upon the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales from the fever which so nearly 
proved fatal. 

At the Coronation of Mary I. the Mass 
according to the ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Church had been used, but at the 
solemn crowning of her sister Queen Eliza- 
beth some slight alteration was made, in 
order to conciliate both parties. The Gospel 
and Epistle were read in Latin and in 
English, while the old Roman vestments 
were retained. 

It was a cold winter’s day in 1558, as the 
royal procession wended its way from West- 
minster Hall to the Abbey, the Queen in her 
parliamentary robes, consisting of crimson 
velvet ; the streets along which she passed 
were ‘lain with gravel and blue cloth, the 
spectators railed off on either side by strong 
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barriers.’ The proclamation, the administra- 
tion of the oaths, the change of robes from 
those worn in the procession to the more 
gorgeous coronation mantle of cloth of gold, 
and various other details, are identical with 
those to be noticed at Queen Victoria's 
coronation, and the customs of the banquet 
held in Westminster Hall were the same as 
were followed upon the last occasion when 
such a banquet was held (at the coronation of 
George IV.). 

- Queen Mary and her husband William 
III. were crowned with much splendour, and 
within five years another Queen Regnant 
ascended the throne, and in April 1702 her 
coronation took place. At this date the royal 
residence was no longer at Whitehall, but at 
St. James’s Palace, from whence Queen Anne 
came privately, the official ceremony only 
commencing at the Great Hall of West- 
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minster, where all taking part in the proces- 
sion waited the Queen’s entrance, and the 
Regalia was delivered into the hands of 
those appointed to carry it. A magnificent 
spectacle was afforded to the people who 
thronged the streets as the Queen passed 
along to the Abbey, and the ceremonies of 
crowning the Queen were carried out with 
great solemnity, she being third of the four 
Queens who have ever held the sceptre in 
this country. 

The succeeding coronations of the 
Georges seem to have been conducted 
according to the same etiquette; that of 
George IV. is said to have exceeded all 
others in the magnificence of the display 
and the expenses of the ceremonial. Since 
then the monarchs have dispensed with the 


- procession from Westminster and with the 


grand banquet after the ceremony, and thus 
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many of the most curious customs have been 
lost sight of, which may here be inserted, as 
the claims to perform certain services at each 
succeeding coronation are ‘ allowed,’ though 
they may not be fulfilled. 

But none who value the rights which 
have been the hereditary privilege of their 
families for many generations would willingly 
forego them, or forfeit that right through 
any negligence in its assertion, and therefore 
we shall see how many noblemen and others 
were invited to send in their claims to per- 
form such offices when George IV. came to 
the throne. The allegiance and loyalty of 
these acts of service are too sacred to all true 
Englishmen, and tell of such long devotion 
to king and crown, that they would not be 
deprived of these privileges in modern days, 
but would most jealously assert their ancient 


rights. 
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Previous to the coronation a general 


proclamation is issued, declaring the Sove- 






reign’s pleasure touching the solemnity 






thereof. Such a proclamation was made in 






much the same terms at tke Council of 






Queen Victoria as we find it in the records 






of earlier ages. 






In this proclamation ‘all loving subjects 






who, by ancient custom or divers tenures, 






do claim and are bound to perform certain 






services, are commanded to send in those 






petitions at a stated time to the Court of 






Claims which is called together to decide 






upon such matters: interesting records of 






all these claims may be found in the College 






of Heralds’ minutes. Members of the Privy 






Council are chosen to hear and adjudicate 






upon the respective claims, of which the 






following seem to be some of the most im- 






portant. 
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The Lord Great Chamberlain, an here- 
ditary office, now held conjointly by Lord 
Carrington and Lady Willoughby d’Eresby 
in right of succession, claims to have as his 
perquisite all the apparel worn by the Sove- 
reign the night before the coronation, as well 
as the furniture of the room in which he 
slept; also claims to serve the Sovereign 
with water in a basin to wash his hands 
before the banquet; also to have the silver 
ewer and basin then used for his own pro- 
perty, in addition to a cup of essay ; and also 
an allowance of forty yards of crimson velvet. 

These claims were all contested at the 
coronation of George III. by the Earl of 
Derby, but the Duke of Ancaster proved 
his rights were stronger, and won the day, 
and, in lieu of taking the King’s furniture 
or articles of dress, these fees were com- 


pounded for two hundred pounds; but the 
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gilt ewer and basin were presented, and 
each succeeding peer who holds the here- 
ditary office has received the same, with 
the allowance of crimson velvet, up to the 
last coronation ; the only alteration has been 
that a different sum of money was assigned 
in lieu of furniture: on one occasion it has 
been one hundred and eighty pounds. 

At the coronation of George IV. the 
King slept in the Speaker’s house on the 
night before, the furniture for his use having 
been sent there from Carlton House. This 
hereditary office has descended through the 
female line to the present possessors. 

The King’s Champion, who rode into the 


hall during the banquet, claims his right to 

the office as Lord of the Manor of Scrivelsby 

in Lincolnshire; and the same family of 

Dymoke, who held the right of championship 

in the days of James II., have enjoyed that 
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privilege up to the present time, The dress 
and accoutrements in which the Champion 
appears are indeed a remnant of old feudal 
times. A complete suit of armour, helmet, 
and gauntlet, a splendid saddle with breast- 
plate and caparisons for the horse, have to 
be supplied when the claim is made, and are 
by right the Champion’s own property after- 
wards, together with the silver-gilt cup and 
cover from which he drinks to the Sovereign. 
All these claims are duly allowed, but com- 
pensation for the armour is made on its being 
returned. 

The Dukes of Norfolk have many privi- 
leges. As Earl Marshal, to him belongs 
the entire jurisdiction of the Abbey, and all 
arrangements concerning the coronation, and 
from him all orders for its detail must emanate. 
As Chief Butler of England, a cup of pure 
gold is given to the Duke; and, in right of 
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being Lord of the Manor of Worksop, the 
Duke of Norfolk claimed as his privilege to 






find a right-hand glove for the Sovereign’s use 






at the time of coronation when the sceptre is 






delivered into his hand. 






At the coronation of Queen Victoria the 






glove was presented embroidered with the 






arms of the Howards. Her Majesty wore 





it; and at the same time the Duke exer- 






cised another privilege, viz. that of support- 
ing the Queen’s hand while she held the 







sceptre. 






The manor has now passed from the 






family of the Howards, and is in possession 






of the Duke of Newcastle, who has most ane 






doubtedly acquired with it this most honour- 
able right of service. A careful search has 







not thrown any light upon the origin of this 
manorial right, but the history of tenures in 
England would fill a volume in itself, and 
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some of the very oldest of these territorial 
rights cannot be correctly traced. Blenheim 
and Strathfieldsaye are held on the condition 
of their holders annually presenting flags, 
which must be delivered at Windsor Castle 
on the anniversaries of the battles of Blen- 
heim and Waterloo respectively before the 
clock strikes twelve. 

The Lord Mayor of London claims to 
serve the King with wine in a gold cup, to 
assist the Chief Butler on the occasion, to 
dine in the Hall, and to keep the cup; all 
which was granted, as also a cup to the 
Mayor of Oxford. 

W’e read, too, of an application to perform 
the office of ‘ Herb-strewer . and at George 
IV.’s coronation Miss Fellowes proved her 
right to fulfil these duties, and, with six maids 
- to assist her, appears to have headed the 
procession, strewing the royal path with 
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sweet herbs and flowers from the baskets 
they carried. 

When William IV. ascended the throne a 
Royal Proclamation announced his intention 
to dispense with all ceremonies, &c., which 
had been customary heretofore, belonging to 
the procession from Westminster Hall to the 


Abbey, and with the coronation banquet after 


the service, and at the same time stating that 


the claims of those whose services would not 
be required upon this occasion were in no 
sense to be annulled, but only in abeyance 


pro tem. 













CHAPTER IY. 


CORONATION OF GEORGE IV. 


BrrorE entering on the subject of the last 
coronation, let us recall all that is said of the 
wondrous sight which met the eye on en- 
tering Westminster Hall, transformed into a 
magnificent banqueting room, three thousand 
candles lighting up the scene, in the evening 
of July 19, 1821, when George IV. held the 
last coronation banquet, and all the indivi- 
duals claiming each office were there to fulfil 
their respective duties. Some idea of the 
magnificent ceremonial attending this day’s 
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festivities may be gathered from the fact that 
the estimated expense was 100,000/, 


The King having slept at the Speaker's 
house at Westminster, was guarded during 
the night by the Lord Great Chamberlain and 
the Usher of the Black Rod, who assisted 
at the royal toilet in the morning. 

The King entered Westminster Hall, 
dressed in full robes of crimson velvet, the 
train of enermous width and length, a large 
black velvet hat, with white ostrich feathers 
and heron’s plume, and, taking his seat upon 
the throne erected at the end of the rlall, 
awaited the coming of the Dean and clergy 
of Westminster, who brought in the regalia 
and placed it on the table in front of the 
King. 

Each article of the regalia was then 
delivered to the Peer appointed to carry 
it in the procession, which was marshalled 
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in due order and proceeded towards the 
Abbey, through Palace Yard, &c., to the 
great west door. The whole route was 
along a raised platform covered with blue 
cloth and protected from sun or rain by a 
large awning, while thousands of spectators 
thronged the barriers erected on each side. 

The standards of England, Scotland, and | 
Ireland, carried by peers, with attendant 
pages in the magnificent dress of the Eliza- 
bethan period, formed an important part of 
the pageant; the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports carrying the canopy of cloth of gold 
over the King’s head, the various officials in 
quaint array. 

Miss Fellowes and her maids, strewing 
the choicest blossoms as they headed the 
long procession, have of course not been 
included in the shortened ceremonies of later 
reigns, and the description of the dresses 
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worn by these ladies is gathered from official 
records. Miss Fellowes wore a dress of 
white satin, which in the present day would 
appear very scanty in width, length, or 
trimming; a mantle of scarlet cloth lined 
with satin hung from the shoulders, while 
gold wheat-ears, grapes, and laurel leaves 
were mixed in a wreath for the head. The 
attendant flower maids wore white crépe 
dresses (a material now almost unknown) 
over white satin, with large garlands of 
flowers from the shoulder across the dress to 
the edge of the skirt, chaplets of flowers in 
the hair; and large baskets of the choicest 


blossoms were carried between each couple of 





these young ladies who had been chosen for 
this honourable duty. 

While the assembling of peers and others 
who were to take part in the procession was 
going on in Westminster Hall, the galleries 
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and seats erected down either side of the 
building were filled with ladies, many of 
whom, in full court dress, had taken their 
places at five o’clock in the morning. Among 
them were the royal Duchesses, and one (the 
Duchess of Gloucester) has her toilet thus 
described in the news of the day: ‘A dress , 
of silver lama over French lilac, a white 
satin hat, with large plume of white feathers, 
turned up with a loop and button in front ;’ 
while another is said to have worn white 
satin richly embroidered in silver, a rich 
bandeau head-dress, with large plumes of 
feathers. 

As soon as the procession had left the 
Hall the spectators hurried across, through 
Poets’ Corner, to reach their places in the 
Abbey, and then the authorities commenced 
their work of laying the banquet, which was 


to be ready at half-past five. Three hundred 
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and thirty-six silver plates were laid on the 
tables, which extended down either side. 

The King’s table, raised on a dais at the 
upper end of the Hall, was laid for himself 
and his royal brothers. Cold meats, with 
every description of pasty and pastry, were 
set out, the famous service of gold plate was 
arranged on and behind the royal table ; and 
before the salvo of guns and the ringing out 
of joyous bells announced the final act of 
coronation, everything was in readiness and 
all the attendants in their appointed places. 
Gentlemen of high degree had eagerly sought 
for the privilege of assisting as waiters upon 
the occasion, and complaints were made that 
the amateurs were more intent on watching 
the busy scene than in attending to the wants 
of the guests. 

When the procession had returned from 
the Abbey and the King again entered the 
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Hall, after all had been seated during the 
short time his Majesty waited in his private 
apartments before taking his seat upon the 
throne, the coup-ad’ail must have been over- 
poweringly brilliant. The quaint dresses of 
days gone by now appearing among the 
officials who crowded the Hall, the gorgeous 
effect of the masses of colour in the Peers’ 
robes of crimson velvet, the blaze of dia- 
monds upon the dresses of all present, the 
uniforms of every nation among ithe foreign 
ambassadors and their suites, baffle descrip- 
tion, and could not be described by painter's 
highest art. Prince Esterhazy’s diamonds 
worn that day are estimated at the value of 
100,000/, 

On July 5, the King was pleased to say 
that he had named the following peers to 
perform certain offices, by which it is clear 


that though in some instances an hereditary 
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claim was made, it rested entirely with the 


King’s pleasure to grant their petitions. 


The Duke of Wellington 
The Marquess of Anglesey . 


The Marquess of Huntly 


The Marquess of Lansdowne 


The Earl of Denbigh . 
The Earl of Chichester 
The Earl of Abingdon 
The Earl of Verulam . 


The Earl of Mount Edgecumbe 
. Assistant Sewer. 


The Earl of Whitworth 


. Lord High Constable. 
. Lord High Steward. 
. High Constable of Scot- 


land. 


. High Constable of Ire- 


land. 


. Carver. 
. Assistant Carver. 
. Cup-bearer. 


Assistant Cup-bearer. 
Sewer. 


The first course of the dinner for the 


royal table was brought in with much pomp. 
The Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of 
Anglesey, and Lord Howard (Deputy Earl 


Marshal) entered on horseback, escorting the 


gentlemen who carried the hot viands for 


the King’s own eating. 


The management of their chargers in 


doing this proved to be no very easy task ; 
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it was but a narrow passage between the 
long dining-tables for this most curious pro- 
cession to move along, and the horses were 
naturally rather startled, and became some- 
what restive when prolonged and noisy 
applause with clapping of many hands greeted 
their entry. On nearing the royal presence, 
the three horsemen had to make a backward 
exit down the Hall, which was a task of some 
little difficulty, though accomplished most 
gracefully by the two heroes, who had never 
turned their backs to an enemy, and were 
equal to the difficulties of this occasion in 
presence of their Sovereign. 

The Earls of Abingdon and Verulam 
assisted the Lord Great Chamberlain as he 


presented the basin and ewer to the King to 


wash his hands, and then the dinner was 

commenced. The Earl of Denbigh, as Grand 

Carver, was at his post, having petitioned 
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for the continuance of that honour, which his 
ancestors had held since the days of James II. 
The Earl of Abergavenny having proved his 
claim, to be the King’s Chief Larderer, per- 
formed the office by deputy, though at this 
distance of time it is quite impossible to know 
what the duties may have been. One of the 
privileges attached to the ancient office was 
that of having all the remains of the feast as 
his perquisite! But we find that at this coro- 
nation of George IV. the spectators in the 
galleries and elsewhere were allowed to finish 
what was left when the original guests had 
taken their departure. 

But before the feast was cleared away 
another incident has to be related, which 
occurred as soon as the first course was 
removed, and this is the entrance in state 
of the Champion of England, who then 
appeared at the entrance of the Hall in the 
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complete Stit of armour before mentioned, 
with the Earl Marshal and the Lord High 
Constable riding on either side. 

The Champion offers the challenge in 
the following terms: ‘If any person of what 
degree so ever, high or low, shall deny or 
gainsay, our Sovereign Lord George the 
Fourth to be rightful heir to the Imperial 
Crown of the United Kingdom, or that he 
ought to enjoy the same, here is his Cham- 
pion, who saith he lieth sore and is a false 
traitor, being ready in person to combat with 
him ;’ and then the gauntlet is thrown down. 
And once more the gauntlet is thrown down 
and again the challenge repeated. 

No false traitor being found to accept the 
challenge, the gauntlet is returned, and the 
King drinks to the Champion out of a silver 
cup with cover which is then handed to him, 
and he pledges the Sovereign in return, 
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keeps the cup as his perquisite, and backs out 
of the Hall; so that at the present time the 
family of Dymoke have a most interesting 
collection of these goblets. 

The Lord Mayor of London next offers 
to the King a cup to drink from, followed by 
the Mayor of Oxford. At the close of the 
banquet the Earl Marshal returns thanks to 
the guests, when they have all loyally drunk 
the King’s health, saying, on the part of the 
King, that he does them the honour to drink 
their health and that of his good people. 
The style of the Sovereign was pronounced 
by Garter King-at-Arms in English, Latin, 
and French, during the entertainment. 

Among the other offices claimed and al- 
lowed upon this occasion were :—the Marquis 
of Huntly, Chief Constable of Scotland ; the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Chief Constable of 
Ireland; the Earl of Ormonde, Chief Butler 
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of Ireland; Duke of Montrose, Serjeant of 
the Scullery, the perquisite of which office 
used to be claimed as conferring the gift of 
all the plate used at the banquet: a modest 
claim, which of course has been long com- 
muted. 

At the accession of George IV., Lord 
Charles Townshend disputed with the 
Dymoke family the right of the Champion- 
ship, founding his claim upon his heirship to 
Lord Marmion, but it was disallowed, and 
remains with the Dymokes in right of their 
possessing the Manor of Scrivelsby. 

The Duke of Athol claims the honour 
of presenting a cast of falcons, which is a 
curious fact, as the office of Hereditary 
Grand Falconer belongs to the Duke of St. 
Albans. 

The Duke of Argyle presents a cup; the 
Earl of Chichester was Assistant Carver to 
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the Earl of Denbigh; the Earl of Abingdon 
Cup-bearer, the Earl of Verulam his assistant. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury claims to 
make a mess of pottage for the royal table, 
in right of holding the Manor of Addington, 
which is certainly among the most curious of 
all claims, and an addition to a dinner of the 
nineteenth century which would be better left 
out. 

The Earls of Mount Edgecumbe have for 
many generations held the right of being the 
King’s Sewer, the duties of which are not 
clearly defined. 

The bill of fare provided for the banquet 
must be inserted in the account of this 
day’s festival:—16o0 tureens of hot soup, 
80 of which were of turtle, 40 of rice, and 40 
vermicelli soup; 160 dishes of fish—8o of 
turbot, 40 trout, and 40 salmon; 160 hot joints, 
80 of which are venison, 40 of roast beef, with 
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three barons of beef, and 40 of mutton and 
veal; 160 dishes of vegetables—potatoes, peas, 
and cauliflowers; 480 boats of sauce—240 
were lobster, 120 of melted butter, and 120 
mint. The cold dishes comprised 80 of 
braized ham, 80 savoury pies, 80 of daubed 
geese, 80 of savoury cakes, 80 of beef braized, 
80 dishes of capons braized (2 on each), 1,190 
side dishes of various kinds, 320 dishes of 
mounted pastry, 320 dishes of small pastry, 
160 dishes of shell fish, lobsters and cray-fish, 
161 dishes of cold roast fowls, 80 dishes of 
cold house-lamb. 

The weight of meat is curiously large: 
7,A42 Ibs, of beef, 7,033 ‘lbs. of veal; 
20,474 lbs. of mutton, 20 quarters of lamb, 
20 legs of lamb, 5 saddles of lamb, 55 
quarters of grass-lamb, 160 sweetbreads, 389 
cow heels, 400 calves’ feet, 250 lbs. of suet, 


160 geese, 720 capons, 1,610 chickens, 520 
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fowls for stock, 1,730 lbs. of bacon, 550 lbs. of 
lard, 912 Ibs. of butter, 84 hundred eggs. 
And of wine, too dozen champagne, 20 
dozen of Burgundy, 200 dozen claret, 50 
dozen hock, 50 dozen Moselle, 50 dozen 


Madeira, sherry and port adout 350 dozen; 


and of iced punch too gallons. 

In reading this enormous catalogue, it 
must be remembered that in various apart- 
ments at Westminster, the Courts of Ex- 
chequer, of Common Pleas, &c., as well as 
in the galleries and lobbies of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, tables were laid for 
all who took part in the procession and 
ceremonial, and the number provided for 


during the evening was not less than 2,000! 
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A CORRECT LIST OF ALL CLAIMS TO SERVICE 
AT THE CORONATION OF GEORGE IV. 
AND THE SUCCEEDING BANQUET IN 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Baron Gwydyr: to act as Deputy Lord Great Cham- 
berlain. Allowed. 

Bishop of Durham: to support the Sovereign. 
Allowed. 

Bishop of Bath and Wells: also to support the 
Sovereign. Allowed. 

Duke of Hamilton: to carry the Royal Crown of 
Scotland. Refused. 

Barons of Cinque Ports: to hold the canopy over the 
King. Allowed. 

Baron of Corfe Castle claimed a share in this privi- 
lege. Refused. 

Edward Devereux: to carry the golden rod with 
eagle. Refused. 

Baroness Grey de Ruthyn: being an infant, her guar- 
dians apply to carry the great spurs. Allowed. 

Dean and Chapter of Westminster: to have the right 
of instructing the Sovereign in the ceremonies of the day, 
and also claimed all the royal vestments worn at the 
coronation. The first claim allowed; the second, that 
they should keep the vestments till it was the King’s 
pleasure to remove them elsewhere. 
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Duke of Norfolk: to present a glove, and support the 
Sovereign’s arm when holding the sceptre. Allowed. 

John Eyles, Warder of the Fleet Prison: to keep the 
key of Westminster Hall, and have the privilege of admit- 
ting visitors. Refused. 

Duke of Norfolk, in right of another tenure, claimed 
the office of Chief Butler. Allowed. 

fev. George Herbert applied for office of Napper. 
Refused. 

Marquess” of Ormonde: Chief Butler of Ireland. 
Granted to the Earl of Ormonde, who succeeded to the 
title. 

Mayor of London: to serve as Butler under the Chief 
Butler, and to have a special seat in the Hall. Allowed. 

Mayor of Oxford: also Butler, and to receive three 
maple cups. Allowed. 

Duke of Argyle and Greenwich claimed to be here- 
ditary Master of the Household in Scotland, and to serve 
the first cup. Refused. 

Larl of Abergavenny; Viscount Maynard; George 
Lstcourt; John Mator: all claimed the office of Chief 
Larderer. Allowed to Earl of Abergavenny only. 

Lady Carmichael Anstruther and family: heritable 
Grand Carver, and a Master of House for Scotland. 
Refused. 

Larl of Exeter; H. Whitbread; Duke of Bedford: all 
claimed to be Grand Almoner. Decided in favour of 
Earl of Exeter. 

Duke of Montrose: Sergeant of the Scullery. Refused. 
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John Soame: to hold the King’s towel. Allowed. 

Thomas Weld: service of Sergeantry. Refused. 
Jane Green: Napperer. Refused. 

Baron Petre: also claimed the same office. Refused. 

J. Dymoke: King’s Champion. | Allowed. Lord 
Charles Townshend disputed the claim, but it was given 
to J. Dymoke. 

John Campbell: to provide wafers, and to have the 
following items of materials used in their construction, 
or else a compensating fee :—One pipe of flour, 30 loaves 
of sugar, 20 Ibs. of almonds, 2 Ibs. of ginger, % Ib. of 
saffron for bastions, 1 pipe of Osey, 3 gallons of oil, 
fuel sufficient; 1 dozen French towels, 1 dozen ells of 
linen, 2 Paris bulters (?), 40 ells of strainers, 20 ells of 
canvas, 1 dozen basins and bolles for making butter. 
Liveries for three. Allowed compensating fee. 

W. Wilshere: Grand Serjeantry. Allowed. 

Duke of Athol: to present a cast of falcons. 

Thomas Ryder: to present three maple cups. 

Archbishop of Canterbury claims to make a mess of 
pottage, sometimes called Dillegrout. Allowed, and 
performed by deputy. 

Earl of Erroll: to walk in the procession, and to re- 
ceive a silver baton tipped with gold. Allowed. 

Sir Henry Seton: office of Armour Bearer and Squire 
of King’s Body. Decision postponed. 

Earl of Lauderdale: to carry all the King’s ensigns 
(standards, coronets, and other ensigns of war). Decision 
postponed. 
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Sir Patrick Walker: Usher to the King in Scotland. 
Allowed as Usher of White Rod. 

John Wedderburn: Standard Bearer of Scotland. 
Decision postponed. 

Larl of Rothes: to carry sword of state. Decision 
postponed. 

Earl of Denbigh: Carver. Allowed by the King in 
consideration of the privilege having been granted to four 
successive generations. 

James Cooke, claiming direct descent from the House 
of Plantagenet, requests a place at the coronation such as 
his birth entitles him to (he presumes). Disallowed. 

Larl of Shrewsbury: office of Steward of Ireland. 
Decision postponed. 

Fanny Erskine Cundy: office of Hereditary High 
Constable of England. Rejected. 

Mr. William Penn: to present four beaver skins, and 
he further prays that, though incapacitated from attending, 
he may save the rights of a family not unknown in page of 
public service. 

Dr. Malcolm applied to act as Chaplain to the King 
as King of Scotland. Was made a Chaplain in Ordinary, 
the claim not being recognised. 























Apropos to some such great state banquet 
in the time of Henry VII., an old record, 
taken from a MS. of Le Neve, gives the 


following directions :— 
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‘Forasmyche as ther is now butt litill 
knowledge in the sittinge in estate of the. ~ 
Dukes, Erles, and Barons of this Realme of 
England in the presence of our Souvereyne 
Lorde the Kynge, he beinge in his Estat, how 
he shuld be servide and with what persons 
of Estates, thes articles here followinge be 
compiled in manner and fforme yat ffolowethe, 
whiche bene necessary to be had in remem- 
brance of the King’s Chamberlayne and to 
his Uschers off the Chambre and appertenyn 
unto the offices (as ffor the Day of Esstat in 
the Halle). 

‘When the King comythe from evensonge 
in to his gret chambre on the evyn of the 
day of Estate or on the day of the Estate, 
if the Estate should be had in the grette 
chamber, the Chamberlyne must warne the 
uscher afor evensonge that the Kyng will 
take spice and wyne in his gret chamber in 
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his estate. The King’s sewers are to bring 
the King’s spice, and for the King’s modere, 
sonnes, or brethren, their own sewers perform 
the office.’ 

The ‘uscher’ is bid to take a pile of cups, 
and if a bishop be present his to be the 
uppermost, and all are laid on the cup-board 
in order ; then the Chamberlayne has to fetch 
three of the great estates, one to take the 
‘towelle,’ another the spice plate, and the other 
the cup, which are presented to the King. The 
Queen to be served by her Chamberlayne of 
the greatest estate. ‘The King’s Modere has 
a Baron for spice plate, Baronet for cup.’ The 
heir apparent likewise, but younger brothers 
are to be served by ‘bachelors and worshipful 
squyres. The King and Queen alone to 
have ‘ Towells’ in chamber of state. 


Another curious old document enters so 


minutely into the order for ‘making the 
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Kyng’s Bed,’ that, as a specimen of the very 
strict ceremony which then surrounded the 
most trivial offices in the royal household, it 
must be given somewhat fully -— 

‘A Yeoman or Groome of the wardrope 
must bring in the stuffs, holde the syd curtens 
and the foot curtens. A Yeoman of the 
crowne to lep upon the bedd and roll hym 
upe and down and assay the litter, then ley 
‘on the fether bed and bet it welle and make 
it evyne and smothe; then shall yomen of the 
stuffe take the ffustian and cast it upon the 
bedd, then shall squyers for the body ley 
hond thereon and ley it straight upon the 
bedd without any wrinkles, and the shet in 
same wise, then take both shetes and fustian 
by the bordure and put them in under the 
fether bede at both sides and at the feet also, 
then lay on the oy" shete and go to Bedd’s 
hedd and shake down the bedd till they 
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come down twis or thris, then lay on the toy" 
stuff: a fustian above a paire of martrons, 
and lay above. Then rolle down the bed 
the space of an ell, then lett the yoman take 
the pillowes and bete them well w‘ y" honds 
and cast them up to the squyeres, and let 
them ley them on the Bedd as it plessethe 
the King’s Grace, then take an hed schet of 
reynes and put the one sid of the schet vnder 
the pillows and let the other sid be full. An 
hed shet of Ermine lay it abouenne, then take 
a shete of reynes and couyre the bed ower 
and owyre on everysid ; then the uscher knyt 
the curtuyns togedure, a squyere to cast holy 
water on the Bedd’—and then ‘shall all y' 
were at the making of the bedd have bred 


and ale and wyne.’ (Temp. Henry VII.+) 
On the death of George IV., and the con- 


* The quaint phraseology and peculiar orthography have 
been copied. 
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sequent accession of his brother William [V., 
there followed the double coronation of the 
King and the Queen Consort. 

Through the unhappy separation of George 
IV. and Queen Caroline before the accession, 
his consort had no share in the grand cere- 
monial fully described. on a previous page, 
though many attempts were made to assert 
her right to be crowned in the Abbey with 
her royal husband ; and, undeterred by the 
positive knowledge that any violent steps to 
effect an entrance at the time would be met 
with determined opposition, an_ ill-advised — 
attempt was made to force the guard and ob- 
tain admittance, but was successfully resisted. 

King William, in Royal Proclamation, 
announced that he and his consort would be 
crowned at the same time, and it was also 
announced that all that part of the ceremonial 


which had heretofore included the splendid 
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procession from Westminster Hall to the 





Abbey, as well as the succeeding banquet, 






would be dispensed with; and thus the great 






display of the previous coronation was not seen 
when William IV. and Queen Adelaide were 


solemnly crowned. 








At the coronation of the Queen Consort, 






which takes place as soon as the act of 






crowning the King is completed, there is 






of course no presentation to the people as 






their Sovereign, neither is any act of homage 
paid to Her Majesty. Anointed like her 







royal husband, the crown solemnly placed 






upon her head, thé Queen ascended her 






throne, which was placed two steps below 






that of the King, and, in approaching her 






seat, made a low reverence to her husband on 






his throne.! 







* Henry VIII. only allowed two of his wives to be 
crowned, Katherine of Arragon and Anne Boleyn. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CORONATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


But within a few years the sailor King too 
passed away, and the whole nation’s heart 
throbbed with enthusiasm when the youth- 
ful Princess Victoria was called to take her 
place upon the throne of England at such an 
early age ; and when the time came for her 
coronation, the excitement among all classes 


of the people was intense. And many of us 


can well remember that bright summer day 


in 1838, when a Queen once more held the 


sceptre, and was enthroned, in the midst of 
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peers and people, in the Abbey of West- 
minster. 

Ambassadors extraordinary had _ been 
sent from all the great European nations to 
take a part in the ceremony, and the foreign 
carriages and their occupants were not the 
least interesting spectacle of the day to the 
assembled crowds, as they recognised each 
envoy passing along, according to the position 
prescribed in right of the nation whose 
representatives they were; and one smiled 
to think of the unseemly quarrels related by 
historians as having so often taken place as 
to the exact order of precedence. 

In the reign of James I., Sir J. Finett, who 
was Master of the Ceremonies in his reign as 


well as in that of Charles I., wrote a volume on 


the disputed question of ambassadorial rights, 


and devotes some time in telling of the many 
clashes which had taken place, among which 
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he mentions:—Passages of ambassadors 
about invitations to the Earl of Somerset's 
marriage ; clash between Savoy and Florence 
ambassador; a complaint from the Spanish 
ambassador that the States sat with him in 
the King’s presence ; a clash between Spanish 
and French ; a Russian punctilio for prece- 
dence; a great clash between Persian am- 
bassador and Sir R. Shirley; the French 
cashiered from Court ; a clash between the 
ambassador of Savoy and the Duke of 
Buckingham, because he gave sanctuary to 
Lady Purbeck; a clash between two dif- 
ferent ambassadors from Spain, in England 
together ; and the most serious of all disputes 
was in 1661, when the Swedish ambassador 
arrived, and was to be met by a state recep- 
tion, which then included the carriages of all 
foreign ambassadors. 


The French and the Spanish representa- 
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tives were equally determined to have and to 
hold the place of honour nearest to the new 
arrival. Charles II. issued his royal command 
that no Englishmen should take any part in 
the quarrel, but a regular pitched battle ensued 
on Tower Hill, where the rival envoys met. 
First the Spanish drove up, with fifty men as 
guard, while the French were three times as 
strong, and, contrary to the order issued for- 
bidding the use of fire-arms, appeared with 
pistols and carbines; and a terrible struggle 
was begun, ultimately ending in the death 
of the French coachman, which enabled the 
Spanish carriage to edge its way in next to 
the Swedish envoy, who must have been 
much surprised at the greeting he received. 
The French were not beaten off the 
field, for Louis XIV. declared that he would 


go to war with Spain unless the question 


of French priority were acknowledged; and 
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eventually the question was decided in favour 
of France. 

Besides the question betwixt foreign 
nations, Sir J. Finett also mentions the claims 
of the Lord Mayor of London to go before a 
Danish ambassador, and a final decision that 
he should give way to none save the King. 

To return from this digression back to the 
subject in hand. 

Some few are still living who took an 
actual part in the ceremonial of that day, and 
all who were present describe each scene as 
far surpassing anything we can imagine. 
The long route from Buckingham Palace, 
along Piccadilly, St. James's Street, Pall Mall, 
and Whitehall, to the west door of the Abbey, 
afforded an opportunity for much more of a 
spectacle than in the shortened progress of 
King William IV. and Queen Adelaide from 
St. James’s Palace; and from the earliest 
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dawn of day the whole town was alive with 
excitement, and hundreds of those who held 
tickets for the Abbey were in their places 
long before the hour at which, on ordinary 
days of the year, they would have thought 
of rising. Hair-dressers (without whose 


services no lady at that time attempted a 


grande toilette) were at work all through 


the night, and many ladies snatched what 
sleep they could in some uncomfortable 
_ posture that would not interfere with their 
coiffure. 

The usual summons had been sent to 
all peers, spiritual and temporal, and other 
officials, to attend at the Abbey upon the occa- 
sion. The form of words in such letters of 
summons from Queen Victoria is interest- 
ing. ‘ Right trusty and right entirely beloved 
cousin, we greet you well, and command you 
to appear, &c., is the form in which the 
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roll of dukes are warned to attend, ‘all ex- 
cuses set apart’; and as the degree of nobility 
descends, so to each the greeting is altered. 
Dukes, marquises, earls, and viscounts, are 
addressed as cousins and counsellors ; barons 
not as cousins, but as counsellors. 

A very humble request to be excused must 
be sent, if some really insuperable obstacle 
should prevent their attendance. The great 
age of the Bishop of Durham was the cause 
of his absence at the last coronation ; but one 
very aged peer did attend, and it was one of 
the most graceful acts of the young Queen, 
when she stepped forward to assist the faith- 
ful old baron, as he stumbled upon the step in 
coming up to do her homage. The spectators 
cheered loudly as they noticed the act, by 
which we may observe that, at the time of 
such a ceremonial, the usual rule of silence 
from all expression of feeling in a sacred 
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building is allowed to be better hallowed in 
its breach than observance. 

The words of homage ring with an echo 
of the old days of chivalry. Spiritual peers, 
coming to the throne, say: ‘I, Bishop of 
——, will be faithful and true, and faith and 
truth will bear unto you, our Sovereign 
Lady and Queen, and your heirs, Kings and 
Queens of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and I will and do ac- 
knowledge the service of the lands which 
I hold of you as in right of the Church.’ 

It is of course impossible for each of the 
peers who are present to repeat the oath of 
allegiance in person, and therefore it is made 
by one representative peer of each degree, in 
his own name and that of his brother peers. 

The Queen’s hand is kissed and the crown 
is touched in token of loyal devotion as the 


oath is repeated in these terms: ‘I, of 
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do become your liegeman of life and limb, 
and of earthly worship; and faith and truth 
I will bear unto you, to live and die against 
all manner of folks. So help me God.’ It 
certainly would be impossible to conceive a 
more beautiful form in which to have ten- 
dered true allegiance to the youthful Queen 
of England. 

The regalia kept in the Tower of London 
was delivered over to her Majesty’s jewellers 
for the necessary alterations, cleaning, and 
repairing ; and when this was done, we find, 
among many claims at this time, one was sent 
in from the keeper of the regalia, that he 
should be allowed heavy compensation for 
the loss of fees which must necessarily follow 
upon the absence of the regalia for so many 
weeks from its position in the Tower, during 
which period many hundred visitors might 
have inspected the jewels under his care. The 
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justice of the claim being allowed, a sum of 


money was ordered to be paid. 

As to the date and origin of the Court of 
Claims, which is called to sit at the time of a 
coronation and to adjudicate upon all claims, a 
careful search into old records proves it to be 
of very ancient standing. At the accession of 
Richard II., John of Gaunt sat in person to 
decide upon the rights of those claiming ser- 
vice at his nephew’s coronation; and of all 
the hereditary dignities claimed and allowed 
at the coronation of Queen Victoria, none is 
older than that of Earl Marshal, still held by 
the Dukes of Norfolk, the patent of which 
to the Howard family dates back to the reign 
of Edward II. (1383). 

The first Earl Marshal on record was 
Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke, in 1135, and it 
remained with his heirs until they were ex- 
tinct, in 1245. An Earl of Norfolk claimed 
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and gained the appointment in right of his 
mother, sister of the last Earl of Pembroke, 
and it remained in the family until the death 
of the fifth Earl of Norfolk. In 1383 it 
was once more conferred upon the Duke of 
Norfolk, and, with the exception of various 
alterations through attainder, it may be said 
to have remained in the family until now, 
fresh grants having confirmed the dignity to 
the eighth Duke of Norfolk and his heirs. 
Shakespeare recognised the right when, 
in ‘Henry VIII,’ we read: ‘The Duke of 
Suffolk claims to be High Steward; next, the 
Duke of Norfolk to be Earl Marshal.’ A 
privilege attached to the position is the 
right to have the attendance of an escort of 
cavalry upon any state occasion, and the 
question was mooted at the time of the 
present Duke of Norfolk’s marriage with 


Lady Flora Hastings, which was solemn- 
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ised with much state. The claim was recog- 


nised and the Duke consulted, but he would 
not make use of his privilege. 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
claim the right to instruct the Sovereign in 
the duties of the day’s ceremonial, and the 
regalia is delivered into their custody, when 
ready for use, on the day of coronation. 
When the procession was formed in West- 
minster Hall, as at the accession of George IV. 
and other monarchs, the Dean and Chapter 
entered the Hall from the Abbey, carrying 
the regalia, to deliver it to those appointed 
to bear it in the coming procession ; but 
when all the ceremonies are limited to 
those held only in the Abbey, the regalia is 
given into their hands when the procession is 
forming in the Jerusalem Chamber. 

On the morning of Her Majesty’s corona- 


tion, the Queen entered her carriage amid the 
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salute of cannon, announcing the moment to 
the expectant multitudes, accompanied by 
the Mistress of the Robes and the Master of 
the Horse. 

The state coach in which Her Majesty 


x 


sat was built in 1761, the panels of this car- 
riage being painted by Cipriani. Some idea 
of its size, and the amount of decorative art 
lavished on its construction may be esti- 
mated, when the weight of the coach is stated 
to be over four tons, and every detail of 
ornament is a work of high art. 

The Queen wore a dress of white satin, 
trimmed at the edge with flounces of fine 
lace and gold embroidery, when she left the 
palace, a circlet of gold upon her head, soon 
to be replaced by the imperial crown, and 
herself robed in the royal robes of state ; first 
entering the Abbey in those state robes of 
crimson velvet which are called the parlia- 
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mentary robes, and which Her Majesty used 
to wear when opening Parliament. 

But at the present time they are never 
worn upon these occasions, though they are 
always placed upon the throne in the House 
of Lords before the Queen’s entry ; and they 
are fetched from the robes office in St. 
James’s Palace with much state, being placed 
in a royal state carriage under the charge of 
the Keeper of the Robes. 

These robes were placed upon the Queen 
in her robing room, at the entrance of the 
Abbey, and then those young ladies of high 
rank, daughters of dukes, marquises, and 
earls, who had been chosen as train-bearers, 
lifting the train, followed one another along 
the raised platform erected down the centre 
of the nave to the first chair of state prepared 
for the Sovereign’s use. 

Two pictures in Windsor Castle are 
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valuable records of the sight in Westminster 
Abbey. One, by Sir William Hayter, repre- 
sents the Queen as she sits on the throne, 
sceptre in hand; the other, by Leslie, is of 
Her Majesty kneeling, with crown laid aside, as 
she is about to receive the Holy Communion. 

The act of enthroning, or ‘lifting to the 
throne,’ which is the formal expression, arises 
from the ancient Anglo-Saxon form, which 
directs that the King shall be raised from the 
ground. The biblical account in 2 Kings xi. 
gives the history of the crowning of Jehoash. 

It appears that Henry VIII. instituted 
some inquiries respecting the antiquity of 
anointing a king, and Grosseteste, in the 


‘Provinciale Romanum,’ is reported to have 


replied, ‘that most anciently, besides the 


Emperors, only four kings were anointed, 
those being the kings of Hierusalem, France, 
England, and Sicily.’ 
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Perhaps the oldest mention of a royal 


crown is in 2 Sam.i. 10. A fillet of silk or 


linen was the crown of royal ensign till the 


days of Christianity, except in parts of Asia; 
and in the Roman Empire a crown of any 
form was not in use until the reign of 
Constantine the Great. 

Of the regalia of England itself a volume 
might be written, and the Tower of London 
keeps and guards this national treasure of 
priceless value, where everyone can see it for 
themselves ; but these papers would be in- 
complete without some notice of it. Alas! 
none of the articles now in use are older than 
the days of the Restoration, as the ancient 
regalia was broken up and destroyed in the 
days of the Commonwealth; but the old 
names were retained when, under a special 
committee, the crown jewels were arranged 
for the coronation of James II. 
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Some of the precious stones set in the 
crowns are of very great historic interest : 
the rock ruby is said to have been worn by 
the Black Prince at the battle of Cressy, 
and by Henry V. at Agincourt. What tales 
of daring, and what mighty deeds may have 
been witnessed by these gems, if only we 
could read, as in a mirror, the reflection of 
past scenes in which they shone. 

Though there are now several crowns in 
the jewel room at the Tower, only one was 
brought into use at the last coronation: ‘ The 
Imperial Crown’ which was reset and ar- 
ranged for Queen Victoria by Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge. 

Four swords of state: first, spiritual 
justice ; second, temporal justice; the third, 
Curtana, or sword of mercy, which is pointless ; 
and the fourth that sword of state which, after 
being laid upon the altar, is redeemed for 
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one hundred shillings, and upon all State occa- 
sions is carried before the Sovereign. The 
orb is said to have been from time immemorial 
the ensign of a Roman Emperor, to which, 
after the conversion of Constantine, the cross 
which now surmounts it was added ; and in 
the prayer which accompanies its delivery 
there are words which remind the Sovereign 
that, ‘as is this orb set under the cross, so 
the whole world is subject to the power and 
empire of Christ our Lord.’ 

St. Edward’s staff of beaten gold is always 
carried in the procession, and it is said that 
in the golden orb which surmounts the staff 
a portion of the true Cross of Calvary is en- 
shrined. The royal sceptre is placed in the 


Sovereign’s right hand, as is seen in Sir W. 


Hayter’s picture already referred to, and the 
rod of equity, or sceptre with the dove, is 
held in the left. 
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The anointing spoon is believed to be 





the one only relic of the ancient regalia, and 






may therefore have been used for many 






coronations, During the anointing ofa Queen 






Regnant a canopy is held over her by four 
chosen Knights of the Garter. The Queen 






Regnant is anointed, sitting in her chair, by 






the Archbishop of Canterbury, but a Queen 






Consort, though anointed in like manner, 






kneels during this part of the ceremony ; these 






trifling variations in small details marking 






their distinctive positions. A slight entry 






in the expenditure at this time states that 






1004 is paid to the royal apothecary for the 






anointing oil, which it is his duty to provide. 






The gold sacramental plate seen in the 






Tower is part of the regalia taken to the 






Abbey for the solemn service. It is carried 






in the procession by the appointed bishops, 






and at the time when the office for Holy 
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Communion commences, the Sovereign de- 
livers the paten and chalice into the hands of 
the Archbishop. 

A ruby ring, to be placed on the fourth 
finger of the Sovereign’s right hand, is among 
the crown jewels. A legend exists concern- 
ing the coronation ring worn by Edward the 
Confessor. It was said that an old man 
once asked alms of the King, who, having 
no money, drew off the ring from his finger 
and gave it to the beggar. Two English 
pilgrims in the Holy Land, some years after, 
had lost their way, and an old man putting 
them right, and finding they were Englishmen, 
gives them a ruby ring to be returned to 
the King of England, who had given it to 
him, little knowing that it was St. John the 
Evangelist who had appeared to him in the 
disguise of a beggar. 

The ring, often called the wedding ring 
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of England, is newly supplied to each Sove- 
reign, and is described as being a plain gold 
ring with a large table ruby, on which the 
cross of St. George is engraven, and is placed 
on the fourth finger of the Sovereign’s right 
hand; but that made for Queen Victoria was 
of rubies surrounded by diamonds, the cross 
engraved on the ruby. 

We hear of the offerings made by Her 
Majesty, and on a careful search find that for 
many generations it has been customary for 
the Sovereign to present an altar pall, which 
is thus described: ‘A pall composed of ten 
yards of gold barred, gold frosted flowered 
brocade, lined with rich sarsenet, and with 
deep gold fringe.” This was presented by the 
Queen, kneeling at the altar steps, the Lord 
Great Chamberlain having carried it till then. 


An ingot or wedge of gold was next presented, 


and both were laid upon the altar, which now 
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bore all the magnificent regalia of the English 


monarchy ; and from off it each is taken when 
required in the imposing ceremonial, delivered 
with such solemn words of prayer that tell of 
the sacred meaning attached to each and to 
all. 

The tradition connected with the coro- 
nation stone must not be unnoticed. It is | 
affirmed that the stone was always recognised 
as the identical one upon which the patriarch 
Jacob laid his head on the plains of Luz; 
that it was carried into Spain, to Ireland, 
and thence to Scotland, from which country 
Edward I. brought it to Westminster. A 
promise was made by Edward III. of its 
being returned to the Scotch, but his promise 
was never fulfilled. The stone is placed 
beneath the chair of oak, which appears 
to have been used at every coronation by 
each succeeding Sovereign since the time of 
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Edward II., being only re-covered with velvet 





upon each occasion. 

An official order regulates the state robes 
to be worn by peers and peeresses. The 
coronets of each degree are to be exact in 
form and make, no jewels must be added to 
them, and the length of each lady’s train 
must be according to the rank she holds. 
The barons’ wives are limited to a length of 
one yard of train on the ground ; viscount- 
esses’ are increased to a yard and a quarter ; 
the countesses’ to a yard and a half; a mar- 
chioness still longer, reaching to a yard and 
three-quarters ; while to a duchess a train of 
two yards in length is allowed by order of the. 
Earl Marshal, from whom all orders connected 
with coronation ceremonies must be issued. 

The rows of miniver on the mantles or 
capes of the peers’ robes also denote their 


rank. Coronets, too, are forbidden to have 
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any ornament of precious stones. Coach- 
builders also received warning circulars from 
the Heralds’ College not to paint the coronets 
on the panels with the slightest deviation 
from heraldic rule. 

The coronation medals, of which some 
hundreds are struck in gold and in silver, are 
in charge of the Treasurer of the Royal 
Household, and while the peers perform their 
homage, it is his duty to scatter them among 
those who are standing about the Abbey. 
To every ambassador, with the members of 
their embassies, as well as to the House of 
Peers and the Members of Parliament, a 
medal is sent in more formal manner; but 
the scramble to secure one of those which 
are scattered during the ceremony is always 
described as a very lively episode of the day. 

The robes actually worn by Queen 
Victoria are thus described :—When first 
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seen entering the Abbey, Her Majesty wore 
the crimson velvet robes of state until the 
moment of investiture, when the Archbishop 
placed upon her shoulders the dalmatic, or 
Imperial pall, as it is sometimes called, which 
was three and a half yards in length, and was 
made of thick gold-coloured silk, brocaded 
with goldand silver flowers. The rest of the 
regal vestments are known as the dalmatic 
robes, and have been worn for many genera- 
tions. 

It would appear that, in painting the 
picture of the Queen kneeling to receive the 
Holy Communion, with the crown laid aside, 
as the earthly Sovereign bowed before the 
King of kings, Mr. Leslie had anticipated the 
change in Her Majesty's dress, as the robes 
are decidedly of dark-blue or purple velvet. 

Now in the actual ceremonial the Queen 


remained in the dalmatic robe until the 
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whole service was concluded, and then, 
passing from her throne, retired to St. 
' Edward’s Chapel, where the robes of state 
are exchanged for those of purple velvet, 
and with the crown on her head,. the 
sceptre and orb in either hand, the Queen 
retraced her way to the west entrance to the 
Abbey. 

The memory of that day still lives in the 
minds of those who were witnesses of any 
part of the ceremonial. Who that reads or 
recalls the details of that solemn act of coro- 
nation can cavil at the sacredness of majesty 


or object to the Divine right of kings ? 


We have been so long accustomed to 
hear and speak of the Yeomen of the Guard 
as Beefeaters, that it has been a generally 


received idea that the term may have been a 


corruption of the French ‘ Buffetier,’ and con- 
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nected with their being stationed at the royal 
buffet, or in some way associated with the 
service of the table. Such is not at all the 
case; and in Fuller’s.‘ Church History’ a 
very curious tale throws a light upon their 
cognomen, which may be fairly accepted. 
The Yeomen of the Guard were in con- 
stant attendance upon King Henry VIII._ 
in his hunting expeditions, and upon one 
: fine day the ‘Merrie Monarche’ thought it 
would be a fine jest to exchange his royal 
apparel for that of a yeoman, and under 
that disguise to visit the Abbot of Reading. 
Whether the King desired in this way 
to discover the internal arrangements of the 
abbey or not, we cannot say, but the worthy 
abbot felt it wise to treat one of the King’s 
special guard with great hospitality, and 
accordingly set before his visitor a ‘ goodly 


jointe of roaste beefe,’ which, with a hunter's 
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sharpened appetite, the King attacked with a 
hearty will, and ‘ate voraciously.’ 

The abbot, who was in the refectory, 
remarked in weary tones, ‘Well fare thy 
heart, I'll pledge thee in a cup of sack, and 
remember the health of His Grace your 
master; but I would wager one hundred 
marks for such an appetite as thine. My 
weak and squeamish stomach will hardly 
digest the wing of a chicken, or a rabbit.’ 

The Jdcef-eater took his leave without 
betraying his rank. Shortly after, a sum- 
mons was sent to Reading, and the abbot 
was carried off to the Tower of London, 
and fed for some days or weeks on bread 
and water. How the abbot must have 
sighed for the good things heretofore set 
before him, and so little enjoyed ! 

But ere he had languished many days for 
better fare, his warder appeared with a joint 
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of beef, and bade him eat, which he needed 


no second bidding to do; and while in the 


act of enjoying the meal, an unexpected 
visitor appeared, even. the King himself, 
and asked for the one hundred marks for 
restoring the abbot’s lost appetite for good 
roast beef! The fine was paid, and the 
abbot was wont to say, whenever he saw or 
heard of the King’s Yeoman his thoughts 
reverted to the decf-eater. 

How easily from this circumstance we 
can imagine the nick name to have been so 
frequently applied, that at last it has become 
a well-known title of the corps. 
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A LIST OF THE REGALIA SOLD UNDER THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 


The Imperial crown, weighing 7 lbs. 6 oz, enriched 
with sapphires, pearls, rubies, and diamonds. 
The Queen’s crown. 
An ancient crown. 
Queen Edith’s crown, which, on assay, proved to be 
silver-gilt. 
King Elfred’s crown of gold wire-work. 
The globe. 
Coronation bracelets. . 
Sceptres. 
Two offering purses. 
A long rod, silver-gilt. 
Gold porringer and cover. 
One chalice. 
Two patinas. 
Two spoons. 
One taster. 
Ampulla. 
Two staffs. 
Two sceptres, set with stones. 
Silver-gilt spurs. 
One large chalice of glass, set in gold. 
A staff of black and white ivory. 
A silver spoon. 
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Gold of the tassels of a liver-coloured robe ; gold of the 








One crimson taffety robe. 

One liver-coloured silk robe. 

One robe of crimson taffety sarsenet. 
One pair of buskins. : 

One pair of shoes. 

Embroidered gloves. 

Two swords. 
One horn comb. 














REGALIA IN THE TOWER, 1882. 





Four swords. 
Golden spurs. 


REGALIA OF ENGLAND, 1883. 





The Imperial crown of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
made by Rundell and Bridge, 1838. In this is set the 
famous ruby, said to have been given to the Black Prince 
by Don Pedro, King of Castille, 1367, and worn by 
Henry V. in his helmet at the battle of Agincourt. 
The old Imperial crown, made for Charles II. 

The Prince of Wales’s crown, or Edward the Con- 
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The Queen’s crown, made for Mary of Modena, 


Queen of James II. Tradition says that it was only 
altered from that worn by Anne Boleyn. 


The Queen’s diadem, said to have been made for 


Queen Anne. 


The orb of gold (the Sovereign’s). 

The Queen’s orb. 

The Queen Consort’s sceptre (Mary of Modena). 
The old sceptre, discovered in 1814, hidden behind 


the wainscot of the old Jewel House. 





Ivory sceptre, with dove (Mary of Modena). 

The King’s sceptre or Queen Regnant (Charles II.). 
King’s sceptre, with dove (Charles II.). 

Staff of Edward the Confessor (Charles II.). 

A pair of gold spurs. 

A pair of gold bracelets. 

The Sword of Justice (ecclesiastical). 

The Sword of Justice (temporal). 

The Sword of Mercy (Curtana). 

The Ampulla, eagle of gold (Charles I1.). 

The anointing spoon. 

Altar alms dish (William and Mary). 

Sacramental flagon (William and Mary). 
Christening font and cover. 

A large tankard, silver-gilt. 

A tankard. 

Four salt-cellars (George IV.). 

Four salt-cellars (Charles II.). 

Twelve salt-spoons. 
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Four salt cellars. 

One state salt-cellar, presented to Charles II. by the 
City of Exeter. 

The ‘Monde’ of George III.’s crown. 

Sword of state. 

Eight silver-gilt maces.  . 

Model of Koh-i-noor diamond. 

Wine fountain (seventeenth century). 

The Maundy dish. 

And in addition to the above, the Keeper of the regalia 
has also the insignia of each of the Orders of Garter, Bath, 
Thistle, Star of India, St. Michael and St. George, and the 
Victoria Cross. 





CHARTER] Vi. 


ROVAL BAPTISMS. 


In connection with Court ceremonials, the 
few which still exist at any baptism of the 
royal family claim notice, though my re- 
searches have not brought to light much 
fresh information on the subject in days 
gone by. 

The time of a royal birth was surrounded 


by some curious old rules up to the reign of 


James II.; and the state visits made to the 
mother soon after the birth of the child are 
not in accordance with the views of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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The birth of any member of the royal 
family is always attested by the great officers 
of state, who are summoned to attend at the 
palace, and who sign the necessary legal 
registry of the event. 

One old custom carried out at the birth 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and of the 
Princess Royal, is the distribution of caudle 
at the palace. For some days after their 
birth, the Lady in Waiting on Her Majesty 
received a succession of distinguished visitors 
at Buckingham Palace, and the Court News- 
man stated that they partook of caudle in 
the royal apartments. 

At the birth of George IV., cake and 
caudle were so lavishly dispensed that the 
daily cost was 4o/.; and on this occasion 


those who were admitted to the palace were 


desired to step with caution, and being also 
permitted to see the royal babe, were for- 
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bidden to touch the infant, but might place 
their hands on his clothes. 

When the present Prince of Wales was 
born, the Lord Mayor and the City author- 
ities arrived in state at Buckingham Palace, 
and both partook of caudle and gazed on the 
heir apparent, who was actually born on Lord 
Mayor’s Day ; and thus the fortunate alder- 
man, who had barely entered upon the office, 
. received the honour of a baronetage, which 
it is customary to confer upon the reigning 
Lord Mayor when an heir to the throne is 
born. 

By the way, very many people think 
that the King’s or Queen’s eldest son is born 
Prince of Wales, which is not the case: he 
is by birth Duke of Cornwall, but is imme- 
diately afterwards created Prince of Wales. 


The actual ceremonies at the baptism of 


any of the Royal Family are now but few. 
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The service is generally performed in the 


private chapel of the palace, that of the 


Prince of Wales in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, being the only exception in the 
reigning family ; and it is many years since a 
baptism was celebrated with special pomp 
and ceremony. 

The long list of Christian names given 
to a royal infant creates surprise, as well as 
the many royal sponsors on the occasion, but 
the compliment of being asked to undertake 
the office is a recognised custom in court 
etiquette. 

The last royal christening when the royal 
mother sat on a bed of state to receive com- 
pany, seems to have been when George III. 
was born, and his baptism took place in 
Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, then 
the residence of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 
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There are many accounts of various 
occasions when subjects have been honoured 
by the presence of the Sovereign to stand 
in person as sponsor to their children. In 
1663, when James, son of the Duke of York, 
was baptized at Whitehall, His Sacred 
Majesty stood sponsor in person, and visited 
the duchess in her bedchamber. In 1786 
the infant daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Salisbury was held by the Queen at her 
baptism, as its godmother. 

In 1802 we find a very grand ceremonial 
at Chesterfield House, for the christening 
of Lord and Lady Chesterfield’s daughter. 
Their Majesties George III. and Queen 
Charlotte, arrived in state, escorted by a 
troop of Life Guards, at eight o’clock, and 
were immediately ushered through the suite of 
reception rooms into the state chamber, where 
the countess sat on her bed with the infant. 
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The hangings of the bed were of crimson and 
white satin, with the coronet surmounting the 
canopy; Lady Chesterfield was dressed in 
white satin, and the counterpane of the bed 
made of the same, embroidered in gold. A 
cup of caudle was brought in and offered, 
kneeling, to the royal guests. 

The Queen’s toilette is described as 
remarkably rich, being of orange velvet, 
covered with tissue of gold, the head-dress 
of gold net, which extended below her 
shoulders. 

The King wore full uniform, and the 
Princesses, who accompanied their parents, 
were dressed in white-and silver, with white 
feathers in their hair. A grand entertain- 
ment followed the christening service, and 
the servers at the King’s table were four 
members of the Stanhope family, dressed in 
brown coats with embroidered gold buttons, 
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each of which cost a guinea; their waistcoats, 
of scarlet kerseymere, were covered with 


gold lace; they wore black silk breeches, 


gold gaiters, and white silk stockings, silver 


buckles to their shoes, and swords, and bag 
wigs. When the feast was over, and the 
guests retired, the christening cake which 
adorned the table was packed up, and sent to 


Buckingham Palace next morning. 











CHAPTER VII. 


ROVAL MARRIAGES. 


A RovAL marriage, even now-a-days, is 
attended with all possible pomp and court 
etiquette; but before speaking of those which 
have been solemnised during the present 
time, we may recall some of those stirring 
accounts which are to be found in history. 
Romance adds its interest to many a 
tale of wooing and winning royal brides by 
princes of our own country. The unfortunate 
Catherine of Arragon, when brought over to 
wed her first husband, Prince Arthur, is the 


heroine of many pretty tales. The etiquette 
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of the court of Spain was so rigid, that many 
amusing details have been recorded of those 
stately duennas who were in attendance on 
the Spanish Infanta, and their horror at what 


they deemed the impertinent familiarity of 


Englishmen. 

The full account of this marriage in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is well worth reading, con- 
cluding, as it does, with a report of the 
sumptuous wedding feast given at the Epis- 
copal Palace within the precincts of the City. 
The bride’s dress, as well as that of the 
bridegroom, may be read of ; and in addition 
to the Primate, twenty bishops and abbots 
are numbered as assisting in the religious 
ceremony. 

We know at what very early ages 
marriages were contracted in the days of 
the Plantagenet dynasty: a babe of France 
at the age of three years being given in 
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marriage to Henry II’s son, and after 
their nuptials, we read of their education 
being entrusted to Thomas a Becket, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

One royal marriage about that period is 
chronicled as having taken place at Wind- 
sor, in the very chapel where the last and 
youngest of Queen Victoria’s sons was lately 
married to Princess Helen of Waldeck and 
Pyrmont. It was that of Edward the 
Black Prince, with Joan, Countess of Kent. 
Great rejoicings took place, but the King 
showed his disapproval of the match by 
refusing to attend. 

The marriage of the eldest son of 
George’II. with his German bride is doubly 
interesting, as it was the first union between 
the reigning house of Hanover and that of 
Saxe-Gotha and Coburg. 


The Princess landed at Greenwich on 
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Sunday, April 25, 1736, and was conveyed 
to the Queen’s house in Greenwich Park, 
where the Prince of Wales came to visit his 
bride, the King and Queen sending com- 
plimentary messages. On the following day 
the Prince and Princess dined together, while 
the windows of the room were thrown open 
so that the public could see them; a royal 
progress on the river took place in the after- 
noon, followed by a supper in public. 

On the following day the bride was 
brought by road to Lambeth, there crossed 
the river to Whitehall, and from thence to 
the garden door of St. James’s Palace, where 


the Prince of Wales received her and led her 


to the King and Queen, at whose, feet she 
fell with a humble reverence which impressed 


the royal parents much in her favour, and 
was then introduced to the rest of her future 


_ relations. 
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A dinner speedily followed, and at eight 
o'clock in the evening the marriage was 
solemnised in the chapel of the palace, the 
same chapel where Queen Victoria was 
united a hundred and four years later to 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. 

The bride wore the crown of Princess of 
Wales, and the crimson velvet robes of state 
with rows of ermine, four peers’ daughters 
carrying the train; and it is curious that on 
that day Lady Caroline Lennox, daughter 
of the Duke of Richmond, is named as the 
first of these train-bearers, while at the 
Queen’s marriage in 1840, we again find 
another Lady Caroline Lennox officiating in 
the same manner. Their dresses too were 
of white and silver, which was the material 
worn at the later date. 

We read of the supper after the marriage, 


and of the curious old custom of the royal 
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parents assisting at the undressing of the 
bride and bridegroom, it not then being the 
accepted fashion for the newly married 
couple to take their departure immediately 
after the marriage. 

When George IV., then Prince of Wales, 
was married the arrangements were altered. 
The whole royal family dined together at the 
Queen’s Palace, which was the old name of 
Buckingham Palace, and then proceeded to 
St. James’s to dress for the marriage cere- 
mony. ‘This was followed by a court recep- 
tion or drawing-room, and at a late hour 
the King and Queen, with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and other members of the 
royal family, returned to the Queen's Palace 
for supper, and at its conclusion the bride 
and bridegroom retired to Carlton House, 
leaving it the next morning for Windsor 


Castle, to stay with their royal parents. 
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Thus the royal marriages were solemnised 
during the reigns of George III. and IV., and 
it seemed reserved for our own times to see 
a revival of great and stately ceremonial, for 
certainly the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
and Princess Alexandra of Denmark was 
solemnised with the greatest pomp in the 
chapel of St. George’s, Windsor. 

On this day all the Knights of the Garter 
appeared in the full robes of the order; the 
bridegroom himself wearing the deep blue 
velvet mantle with the white satin favours 
on the shoulder, the collar of the order, and 


the garter on the knee. 


It is impossible to imagine a more 
imposing scene than that witnessed then, 
under the roof of the chapel consecrated 
specially for the use of the most noble of all 
orders of chivalry. The floating banners of 
those living men deemed worthy successors 
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to the brave knights first admitted to its 
ranks, and whose memories are perpetuated 
in the tablets which fill up the panels behind 
their respective stalls; the quaint dresses 
of the heralds and pursuivants from the Earl 
Marshal’s office; the costumes of the yeomen 
carrying one’s thoughts back to the days of 
Queen Elizabeth—all linking the present 
history of our country and the important 
events in the lives of the reigning royal 
family with those far off years when insti- 
tutions such as the order of the Garter, and 
the creation of such edifices as St. George's 
Chapel were the work of our ancestors 
long since passed away into the silence 
of the tomb, but who live amongst us still 
in the existing results and fruits of their 
labours. 

In the succeeding marriages of Queen 
Victoria’s children the ceremonials have been 
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much the same when they have taken place 
at St. George’s Chapel, though upon no other 
occasion have the knights worn their full 


robes, but only their collars. 
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ROVAL FUNERALS. 


Or royal funerals it may be interesting to 
mention the following rules. The service, 
usually performed at night, is rendered very 
impressive by the body of troops who line the 
route carrying flambeaux. 

It is also customary for the ladies in 


waiting at the time of the funeral of their 


royal mistress to be present completely 
veiled in crape. Up to the death of Queen 
Adelaide, widow of William IV., this was 
continued, and also at the funeral of the 
Duchess of Kent. 
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The great officers of the household of a 
deceased monarch approach the grave at the 
conclusion of the burial service, and break 
in two their rods of office, which they place 
upon the coffin before it is lowered into the 
grave, their tenure of office being ended. — 

The style of the deceased personage is — 
proclaimed by the Garter King-at-Arms by 
the side of the open grave, and it is to be 
remarked that at the decease of the late 
Prince Consort the final words of the pro- 
clamation, ending with a prayer for Queen 
Victoria’s preservation in health and happr- 
ness, were omitted, long life and honour 
being the words then used, as if it were 
impossible to speak of health and_happi- 


ness by the grave of him with whose loss 


the true happiness of our Sovereign's life 
had departed. 


In past years of history there have been 
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royal funerals rife with tragic interest of place 
and circumstance of which a volume might be 
written. One stirring scene may be related. 

When the unfortunate King Edward Ii. 
had been so cruelly murdered in Berkeley 
Castle his body lay unburied, a craven fear 
preventing any of his attendants carrying it 
for decent burial with the respect due to the 
Lord’s anointed. 

Some sixteen miles from the old castle 
stands the great Abbey of Gloucester, whose 
abbot, a man of loyal honour and undaunted 
courage, heard tidings of the King’s assassi- 
nation, and that his keepers refused to allow 
anyone to remove his remains. The lord of 
the castle had been removed from the care of 
the royal prisoner for ‘undue consideration 
and kindness.’ 

Starting forth with a number of his 
brother monks the abbot finally reached 
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the castle gate, where admittance was not | 
refused, across the great courtyard; the 
little band paused at the entrance of the 
baronial hall, at the further end of which 
lay the neglected body of the Sovereign. 

With cross uplifted the abbot entered, 
and by the sacred sign he bade the monks 
raise the unfortunate King and place him on 
the litter which they carried, and bade any 
man interfere at his peril; then slowly re- 
tracing the many miles they. had traversed, 
laid the King’s body within the precincts 
of their own cathedral, over which a splendid 
tomb has since been erected. 

The old custom of lying in state is disused 
in England, though one national occasion of 


the kind is well remembered by many, when 


the great Duke of Wellington passed away, 


and, previous to his funeral in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Hall at Chelsea Hospital was 
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converted into a temporary chapel, and there 
lay the great conqueror and hero of a hundred 
fights, under the shadow of many military 
trophies, surrounded by representatives from 
every regiment in the service, and mourned 
over as he lay in the last long sleep by many 
of the veterans who had served under his 


command. 
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ROVAL PROGRESSES. 


From earliest times the Sovereigns of this 
country have delighted in honouring the 
most distinguished families of the United 
Kingdom by visiting them at their own resi- 
dences. 

Records of some of the wonderful pro- 
gresses of the earlier monarchs still remain, 
and those of Queen Elizabeth fill several 


volumes, for she visited all parts of England. 
Warwick, Kenilworth, Theobalds, Thornden, 
Penshurst, Berkeley, Hatfield, Hunsdon, 
Hardwicke, Ashridge, Haddon Hall, Bur- 
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leigh, &c., &c. have all been scenes of her 
royal visits. 

At Berkeley Castle it is recorded that, 
wishing to repeat her visit, and the noble 
owner shrewdly suspecting that one of the 
royal favourites looked with very covetous 
eyes on his fair demesne, he could devise no 
excuse when the Tudor Queen desired to 
return and hunt the deer in Lord Berkeley’s 
Park save the reply which he sent, ‘that, alas, 
all the deer had gone,’ for in truth the noble 
owner had broken down all the park palings 
and allowed the deer to escape rather than 


again entertain the Queen and her retinue. 


























CHAPTER. x. 


ROVAL RECEPTIONS. 


Ir is difficult to trace out or fix the exact 
date when court receptions assumed the 
rules which at present regulate these cere- 
monies. From very early ages the Sove- 
reigns of every country have been in the 
habit of keeping some regular court of state 
at which their subjects were received. ; 

In older days no detailed rules prescribed 
who should and who should not appear in the 
Sovereign’s presence. Vassals of all degrees 
have come before the King either to offer 


fealty or to represent some erievance. 
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A curious custom, carried down to the 
end of the last century, was the admission 
of the public to see the King and Queen at 
their dinner, which they ate under the eyes 
of acrowd of their subjects. It is evident 
that in long ages past English Queens re- 
ceived during the morning toilet, so that the 
origin of the word ‘levee’ is easily traced, 
though only applied to the reception of 
gentlemen. 

When at Conway Castle with King 
Edward, we read that Queen Eleanor re- 
ceived the ladies qualified to be presented 
to her while her hair was being dressed ; 
but there is no record as to the qualifications 
necessary-to secure the privilege at that 
date. 

Passing over a length of time, the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth affords interesting re- 


cords of many court receptions both of 
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foreign envoys, whom she wished to impress 
with her dignity and magnificence, as well 
as of her own courtiers. 

Queen Elizabeth was a monarch who 
delighted in all the ceremonies and gran- 
deurs befitting a great Sovereign; and the 
rigid rules of etiquette which surrounded her 
are almost wearisome to peruse. When a 
feast was prepared for the Queen, though 
not in the room where she herself was 
waiting her repast, the most minute details 
were followed as to the laying of ‘divers 
dishes and meates,’ and the service was the 
same as if the Queen were present. 

A countess dressed in white silk or satin, 
assisted by ladies of rank, was to. place the 
various f/ads upon the table, with deep pros- 
tration in so doing, in honour of the service 
they were engaged in; and having arranged 


the dishes, the ceremony had to be gone 
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through again, for they were lifted off the 
table, and carried to an inner room where 
the Queen dined. 

When she was residing at Greenwich 
Palace, crowds were always admitted to the 
long corridors through which the Queen 
must pass on Sundays as she went to the 
Chapel, and everyone knelt before her. 

Sunday was for many succeeding genera- 
tions the day on which court receptions were 
held, the King and Queen first attending 
divine service, and then admitting the 
numbers of people who thronged the court, 
and in this manner the rule became estab- 
lished for those attending court receptions to 
be in their places before the royal family 
entered the rooms, and their Majesties 
passing along spoke to whomsoever they 
deemed worthy of their notice. 

Some favoured visitors were ushered into 
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a separate apartment, from whence no doubt 
originated that privilege which is now spoken 
of as having the en¢rée at court. 

From Pegge’s ‘Curialia’ we gather, 
through the account of the duties and posi- 
tion of some offices in the royal household 
now obsolete, a few notices concerning the 
application of the term drawing-room. 

Speaking of the gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber, he says: ‘It is the room next 
beyond the Presence Chamber, communi- 
cating with the State bedroom through 
another room which is properly the with- 
drawing-room. What we now call the drawing- 
room isa nouvelle affaire, and the room made 
use of for the purpose is, properly speaking, 
the great Council Room. By this transfer 
the original idea of a withdrawing-room is 
lost, and the intention totally reversed, inas- 


much as that room, which by its name implied 
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an apartment of greater retirement than even 
the Privy Chamber, is now become the 
Chamber of Presence.’ 

During the reign of George II. drawing- 
rooms were held in the evening; in fact it 
seems that there was a reception every 
evening at one period of this reign, and 
that all persons properly dressed were ad- 
mitted while the royal family amused them- 
selves playing at cards. After the death of 
Queen Caroline they were held only twice 
a week, and later on the King ‘kept his 
State in a morning, and gave up evening 
receptions; but George IV. altered this 
to their being always held, as now, in the 


morning. 


In a collection of papers which are in the 
Heralds’ College, some notes evidently written 
by one of the officers in the royal household 
about the middle of George II.’s reign are to 
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be found upon the etiquette of presentations 
at that period. 

‘The King salutes every lady when she 
is presented, preventing her from kissing his 
hand. The Queen salutes every lady when she 
attends the drawing-room, when only passing 
and not presented, but all below the rank of 
earls’ daughters only kiss the Queen’s hand. 

‘A married lady cannot be presented by 
an unmarried lady, nor can any unmarried 
lady present another, unless perhaps one of 
advanced years and of high rank.’ 

And the same writer thinks it necessary 
to add :—‘No natural daughter unmarried 
can be presented, however high in rank her 
father may be.’ 

In 1761 Queen Charlotte held her 
first drawing-room immediately after her 
marriage, and we read that the Queen stood 


under the throne, and the ladies were pre- 
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sented to her by the Duchess of Hamilton, 
the gentlemen by the Duke of Manchester. 
This points out that upon this occasion the 
-Queen stood, as now, to receive the visitors ; 
but it was clearly not the rule for many years 
after, as in 1784 old memoirs of that date 
mention the Queen doing the honours of the 
circle, and passing from one to another with 
much fatigue twice a week. 

In 1815 a writer of the day mentions that 
there is a new arrangement at the drawing- 
room in the Queen’s House, by which the 
royal family stand in a small room and people 
are only allowed to stay while they are spoken 
to, but must then pass on. 

A most amusing description was written 
by Mr. Rush, minister from the United States 
in 1817, describing a levee of the Prince 
Regent's and a drawing-room of Queen 
Charlotte’s, the former held at Carlton House, 
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and the latter at Buckingham Palace, then 
styled the Queen’s House. 

The Duchess of Buckingham, when ne- 
gotiating with the royal agent about the 
sale of this house, stated that she must have 
a rental of 3,000/ per annum, but if the pic- 
tures were removed, and the furniture were 
purchased at a valuation, then she would 
accept 2,000/.a year. But the price for its 
purchase would be 60,000/.,, including the 
gardens and meadows. 

Mr. Rush describes his private presenta- 
tion to the Queen, as taking place before 
he attended the drawing-room, of which he 


says :—‘ Going through Hyde Park, I found 


‘the whole way from Tyburn to Piccadilly 


filled with private carriages standing still, 
with persons in them who adopted this mode 
of seeing those who went tocourt. Trumpets 


were sounding, Park and Tower guns were 
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firing, being the Queen’s birthday ; ranks of 
cavalry in scarlet, with bright helmets and jet- 
black horses, the very same we are told, both 
~men and horses, that had been at Waterloo. 
Hundreds arriving, hundreds endeavouring 
to comeaway. The staircase branched off at 
first landing with two arms wide enough to 
admit a partition. So the company ascend- 
ing took one channel, those descending 
the other, but all stood motionless, the 
hoop dresses of the ladies sparkling with 
lama plumes, lappets in confusion. In three 
quarters of an hour we gained the top of the 
staircase. Four rooms were allotted to the 
ceremony; in the second was the Queen, 
then aged seventy-six. She sat on a velvet 
chair and cushion a little raised, and near her 
the Princesses and ladies in waiting. The 
general company bowed and passed by. 


When my wife was presented her Majesty 
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addressed some conversation to her. The 
Regent was also present ; a numerous portion 
of the nobility were there, with wives and 
daughters ; others distinguished in life, though 
bearing neither title nor station. If the 
scene in the hall was picturesque, the one 
upstairs far transcended it. You saw a 
thousand ladies richly dressed; it was the 
first occasion of laying by mourning for 
Princess Charlotte. No lady was without 
her plume, the whole was a waving field of 
feathers ; some were blue, some tinged with 
red; here you saw violet and yellow, there 
shades of green, but most were like tufts of 
snow; the diamonds encircling them caught 


the sun and threw dazzling beams around. 


Then the hoops, I cannot describe these ; they 


should be seen; to see one is nothing ; but 

to see a thousand, and their wearers. [ 

afterwards sat in the ambassadors’ box at the 
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coronation, but that sight faded before this. 
Each lady seemed to rise out of a gilded little 
barricade, or one of silvery texture. This, 
topped by her plumes, and the face divine 
interposing, gave to the whole an effect so 
unique, so fraught with feminine grace and 
grandeur, it seemed as if a curtain had risen 
to show a pageant in another sphere. It was 
brilliant and joyous; those even to whom it 
was not new stood at gaze as I did, Canning 
for one. You saw admiration in the gravest 
statesmen. So much for the American 
opinion of a drawing-room when hoops were 
still the fashion, and they continued to be 
worn during the reign of George III., and 
were only finally abolished by the royal 
command of George IV. 

At the first drawing-room held by King 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide, all peers 


and peeresses were commanded to attend, 
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wearing their coronation robes and coronets. 
The ladies’ coronets were no doubt fastened 
on their hair, as we see in some old prints, 
and the peers would Have carried them in 
their hands; which reminds us that two 
peers claim to have the privilege of appearing 
in the presence of their Sovereign with their 
hats on. Lord Forester and Lord Kingsale 
claim this right, but we never remember 
hearing of the former venturing to assume 
the privilege. Lord Kingsale, however, 


determined to do so, and notwithstanding 


the remonstrance of the officials, persisted in 


approaching Queen Victoria without removing 
the cocked hat he wore. Much surprise and 
annoyance was felt at the act, though Lord 
Kingsale clearly proved that he and _ his 
ancestors did enjoy the privilege, granted in 
King John’s reign; but his exercising it, when 
the Sovereign upon the throne was a lady, 
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was an act of very questionable courtesy and 
good taste. 

In connection with old court rules re- 
specting the appearance of ladies at court, a 
very curious correspondence may be traced 
between Lady Suffolk, when in office in the 
reign of George II., holding the appointment 
of Mistress of the Robes, and Mrs. Chetwynd, 
a daughter of Viscount Chetwynd, who held 
the office of King’s sempstress, and wished 
to combine the privilege and honour of birth 
with the profit of her employment. Lady 
Suffolk informs her that the place of semp- 
stress and laundress would not admit of her 
attendance at a drawing-room. 

‘It is a great mortification to Lady 
Suffolk to inform her of this, but she knows, 
when new rules are made, all must obey 
them sans murmure” And Lady Bute gives 


advice to the same lady, that she should save 
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the expense, and at her time of life could hardly 
regret court amusements, nor can she want an 
appearance at court as an introduction ! 

No precise date can be found when hoops 
were officially banished in court costume, nor 
when the present rule of adding the long train 
became a necessary adjunct to court dresses. 

Feathers and lappets were worn in the 
days of powder and of hoops, and one may 
presume from the slight notices which are 
to be found in memoirs of the times that 
the court dress of each period generally fol- 
lowed any special changes in the costume of 
that date, and there are no existing records 
of any court regulations being issued as to 
dress till of late years, when it became 
necessary in consequence of the attempt to 
introduce some innovations into the accepted 
idea of what should go to making a suitable 


court costume. 
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A remnant of the old style of dress may 
be gathered from one or two of the Gazettes 
respecting court mournings issued by the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

In 176% the City of London had sent a 
formal remonstrance to the King respecting 
the lengthy court mournings which so ma- 
terially affected trade, and an Extraordinary 
Gazette shortly after announced that his 
Majesty, in compassion to the manufacturers, 
had been pleased to order all court mournings 
should be much shortened. 

In 1815 the orders for court mourning for 
the Duke of Brunswick stood thus. Ladies 
to wear black silk, plain muslin or long lawn 
crape or love hoods, black silk shoes, black 
glazed gloves, and black paper fans. In un- 
dress to wear black or dark grey unwatered 
tabbies. Gentlemen, black cloth without 


buttons on sleeves or pockets, plain muslin 
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or lawn cravats and weepers, black swords 
and buckles. In undress, dark grey frocks. 

A letter of 1775 speaks of ladies’ hair at 
court being dressed in a kind of half-moon 
toupée with two long curls. In 1774 the 
Duchess of Devonshire created quite a sensa- 
tion by wearing an ostrich feather one ell and 
three inches long. 

In the many pictures which were painted 
of the beauties of Queen Victoria’s court in 
the early days of her reign, we may see what 
towering plumes were the necessary addition 
to a court head-dress, and it is a fact which 
many can still remember, that it was so 
difficult for a lady to sit upright in her 
carriage going to the drawing-room, that — 
the cushions were often removed to give an 
inch more space, and even then a tall woman 
had to stoop very considerably, or the feathers 


must inevitably have been broken. 
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It was customary in those days, for those 
who had been at court in the morning to 
wear their plumes and lappets if they were 
seen at the Opera in the evening. 

By the order respecting ladies’ dress at 
the coronation of George IV. in 1821, we 
gather what was the official court dress of 
that date, as it says :— 

Ladies attending the ceremony will wear 
court dresses with plumes, but without 
lappets or trains. 

In 1717 the death is announced of Mrs. 
Selby, the celebrated mantua-maker, who in- 
vented the hooped petticoat, which we know 
continued to be worn at court till the reign of 
George IV. 

At a King’s birthday reception, in 1735, 
the ladies’ dress is described thus :—That 
mostly was worn flowered silks of large 


pattern with white ground, the dress with 
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short wide sleeves and short petticoats ; 
their gowns were pinned up variously behind, 
though mostly narrow. Some had gold or 
silver nets on their petticoats, and to their 
facings and robings, and some had gold and 
silver nets on their gown sleeves like flounces. 
They wore chiefly fine escalloped laced heads, 
and dressed mostly English. Some few had 
their heads made up Dutch, some with cock- 
ades of ribands on the side, and some with 
artificial flowers ; they wore treble escalloped 
laced ruffles, one fall tacked up before and 
two down, but all three down behind. Laced 
tippets were much worn ; some had diamond 
solitaires to hook them together, others had 
their jewels made up bows and ends. ‘Those 
without tippets had mostly very broad laced 
tuckers, with diamond necklaces and earrings. 
Diamond buckles were much worn in the 
shoes both of gentlemen and ladies. 
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ROVAL BALLS AND OTHER ENTERTAIN- 
, MENTS. 


Court balls and entertainments have varied 
in style, in the hours at which they com- 
menced, and in every detail, with the advance 
of luxury and refinement in England. We 
can look back to the days when Charles II. 
at Whitehall ‘led a lady out to a single - 
coranto ;’ then the rest of the lords present 
each led a partner out in turn, and then 
followed country dances, all of which mightily 
amused Mr. Pepys, and we read that the 
Duchess of Portsmouth’s dress at a ‘maske’ in 
1672 cost 59/4. 155.! 
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From contemporary memoirs we gather a 
few particulars of royal entertainments during 
the last hundred years. In 1783 a ball given 
at Carlton House is described as very fine. 
Two hundred dancers were there, while the 
guests must have numbered over four 
hundred; the supper being specially noticed 
as laid out in five rooms; and at half-past 
one dancing was suspended that the guests 
might sup, the Prince, with a hundred of chief 
importance, being in one room. The supper 
was of eight removes, anda grand display of 
confectionery and curious fruits. 

A ball at the Palace of St. James's a 
hundred years ago began at nine o'clock ; the 
King and Queen had ‘seats on the floor,’ 
while lines of seats for persons of privileged. 
rank were on each side the room. Gorgeous 
equipages were specially prepared for the 
occasion, and one chair attracted much notice, 
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being adorned and lined with scarlet morocco 
and ‘much silver ornaments,’ with running 
footmen in attendance, their coats covered 
in silver lace. 

The Prince of Wales’s dress in 1782 is 
described as of ‘ Dauphin bluish tint,’ velvet 
material embroidered in pearls and foil stones. 
The Marquis of Graham at the same ball 
wore Carmelite velvet with stones in clusters, 
and the Queen was reported to have worn a 
straw-coloured gown 4nd petticoat trimmed 
with blonde and silver lace, drawn up in 
festoons with strings of large pearls and 
clusters of diamonds, tassels of diamonds and 
azure-blue ribbons, and on the bodice flowers 
of diamonds; while Lady Salisbury was mag- 
nificent in a coat of crape gauze, ornamented in 
stripes with coloured foil flowers, peacock’s 
eyes for trimming, and a head-dress in the 
style of an Emperor’s crown. 
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A public breakfast was given by the 
Prince Regent at Carlton House, when six 
hundred were present. Nine marquees were 
erected and various amusements provided ; 
four bands played during the afternoon. 
Comic entertainments were performed by the 
best actors of the day. and after refreshment 
the company danced on a beautiful lawn, 
H.R.H. the Prince leading out the Duchess 
of Devonshire ; then Lady Waldegrave ; and 
‘all frequently change “partners, and grouped 
into cotillons, all being over by six o'clock.’ 

The following is the notice of a birthday 
custom of the reign of George III. On the 
Prince of Wales's birthday it was thus cele- 
brated at Windsor. At six o'clock the bells 
rang and a feu de joie was fired. Before nine. 
o'clock the family waited on the King their 
father, and at ten o’clock a procession in state 
to church. The Prince and his six brothers 
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walked two and two, sumptuously arrayed in 
blue and gold ; three Princesses followed. All 
marched to the altar and made offerings of 
gold and silver. On their return a procession 
was formed, swelled by the canons and clergy, 
who attended to the palace door. 

Later they all appeared on the Terrace at 
Windsor, when a salute of five volleys from 
the soldiers was fired, and having shown 
themselves to the Windsor folk they retired 
to dine, and at half-past six the family re- 
turned to Kew. 

In an old MS. found among the records 
at the Heralds’ College, a very curious account 
is given of an old custom which has quite 
passed away. The writer, named Cowslade, 
who writes in 1773, was one of the royal 
gentlemen ushers, and says: ‘ Duchesses, mar- 
chionesses, and countesses were entitled toa 
message from the Queen on the birth of an 
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infant or upon the death of their husband or 
any relative for whom they put on black 
gloves.’ 

The period at which it is etiquette for the 
visit to be paid after the death of a husband 
is not till six weeks have elapsed, but im- 
mediately after the funeral of any other re- 
lation. 

The usher was sent to the house of 
mourning in one of the Queen’s carriages, 
and on arriving he was shown up to the 
room where the lady of the house was to be 
found, and it was not etiquette for anyone, 
save one or two of the nearest relations, to 
be present. The usher was to seat himself 
without invitation, ‘in right of being the 
deputy of her Majesty,’ and delivering the 
message of condolence in set form, he further 
asked when it would be agreeable to receive 


a visit from the Queen. The answer which 
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had to be made was grateful thanks for such 
condescension, but declines to give her Majesty 
such trouble. 

Tea was brought in before the usher 
took leave, and it was also expressly ruled 
that the royal footman must be taken into the 
steward’s room and given cake and wine, 
while the same refreshment was to be carried 
out to the coachman. This was the account 
given of the message of condolence to the 
Duchess of Manchester by Mr. Cowslade, 
who conveyed it to her Grace. 

A lady of the bedchamber, in right of her 
office, was entitled to the same honour. 

In 1789 an incident at a court ball throws 
a light on the etiquette of the dances. The 
King, overlooking the offence of the duel 
which had taken place between Colonel 
Lennox (afterwards Duke of Richmond) 
and the Duke of York, approved of his 
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being invited to a ball on the King’s 
birthday, but the Prince of Wales felt 
differently, and showed his annoyance very 
publicly. 

The Prince led his sister out to a country 
dance, and not far down the line stood Lady 
Catherine Barnard, with Colonel Lennox for 
her partner. When the Prince of Wales 
reached this couple, and should have turned 
them in the set, he deliberately took his 
partner by the hand and led her to the 
bottom of the dance, followed by the Duke 
of Clarence. 

The Duke of York, on the contrary, took 
no notice, and turned Lady Catherine as if 
nothing were the matter, but the Prince’s 
annoyance was so great that the Queen said 
‘twere better to leave the room and put an 
end to the ball. The Prince repudiated the 
idea of being tired, as the Queen suggested, 
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but expressed his objection to Colonel 
Lennox being present. 

Among the entertainments given to 
royalty, one given at Clifden in August 1729 
is thus related by the hostess herself (the 
Countess of Orkney). ‘To have the Queen 
doing us the honour to dine here and nothing 
performed in the order it ought to have been ; 
the stools which were set for the royal family 
put away by my Lord Grantham ; he directed 
the table cloths that there must be two, to 
cover the table, for he used to have it so; in 
short he turned the servants’ heads. They 
kept back the dinner too long for her Majesty 
after it was dished, and was set before the 
fire and made it look not well dressed; the 
Duke of Grafton saying there wanted a 
maistre d’hotel; all this vexed my Lord 
Orkney, so he tells me he hopes I will never 
meddle more, but having done for late King 
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in 1724, and told things were in that order as 
if the King lived here, I ventured it now.’ 
It appears by Sir Robert Walpole’s 
memoirs, that he enjoyed the privilege of a 
residence within the precincts of Windsor 
Castle, where he entertained the royal family 


at a sumptuous dinner. 
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ROVAL REGULATIONS. 


Leavine further accounts of old court customs 
as an amusing study for those who are in- 
terested in such records, it is now time to 
speak in the latter part of this work of 
-modern court rule as it exists at the court of 
Queen Victoria, a rule which in some instances 
has been adopted by other courts. 

The government of a royal household 
and all the details surrounding the state of 
royalty are matters of no small difficulty, and 
for centuries we know how basely privileges 
were used by those who lived in and about 
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the courts of England, and what traffic for 
places and other like irregularities were 
ignored, if not actually licensed, by those 
whose high position should have been a 
security for better things. 

All this has been materially altered since 
the accession of our present Queen, and the 
Prince Consort aided much in settling some 
of the minor arrangements which used to 
cause confusion from ‘the multiplicity of 
officials through which each separate duty 
had to be carried out. 

The following is a correct list of the 
various offices entered as of the royal house- 
hold. The most important posts in the 
household are filled up by the existing 
ministry, and consequently change hands 
with every fresh Administration, and these 
must be first enumerated. 

The Lord Chamberlain of the Household 
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is entrusted with the whole control of all the 
servants employed about the royal palaces, 
State band, &c. All charges attendant 
upon coronations and other ceremonials are 
revised by him, as well as the furnishing of 
any room in which the Sovereign receives 
addresses. 

Dramatic entertainments must have his 
licence, and it is in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
power to put a veto on the production of any 
piece upon the stage of which he disapproves. 
The physicians and surgeons, as well as the 
royal chaplains and officers of the chapels 
royal, are in his department. 

All invitations to Court are sent out in 
the Lord Chamberlain’s name by command 
of the Sovereign. In State processions he 
walks just before Her Majesty with the Lord 
Steward, ‘and at a levee or drawing-room 
it is his duty to stand next to the Queen and 
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read outsthe names of each one approaching 
the royal presence. 

The Vice Chamberlain, the Groom of 
the Stole, Lords of the Bedchamber, the 
Mistress of the Robes, and Ladies of the 
Household, are in this department. The 
Lord Chamberlain’s duty is to conduct the 
Queen to her carriage, and the key of the 
royal palace is in his official charge. 

The office is mentioned in the reign of 
King John, 1208, when ‘ Simon the Chamber- 
lain’ presented him with a book, and in early 
days the post involved many more duties 
than now. 

The Vice Chamberlain, who is the assistant 
or deputy of his chief, and holds the same 
authority as the Lord Chamberlain in his 
absence. 


The Lord Steward, whose office is one of 





the most important, having authority over 
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many other officers. In his hands are placed 
the whole direction of the royal household 
below stairs, and he has authority over all 
servants in the royal establishment. 

In the days of Edward IV. the white 
staff of office was delivered to the Steward 
with the words ‘ Seneschall, tenez le baton de 
notre hostiell.’ The official designation of 
the office over which he presides is the Board 
of Green Cloth, and he carries the staff of his 
office at high ceremonials, which he breaks 
over the grave of his Sovereign. 

The Treasurer of the Household ranks 
next to the Lord Steward in that department, 
and also carries a white wand of office. At 
the coronation it is his privilege to distribute 
the medals struck in commemoration of the 
day. ; 

The Comptroller of the Household stands 
next, and he equally has a white staff. He 
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examines all the accounts which come under 
the Lord Steward’s department, and like the 
others before mentioned loses his position 
with a change of Administration. 

The Master of the Horse is the third 
great officer of the royal household, the 
Lord Steward and Lord Chamberlain only 
having precedence of him. All matters per- 
taining to the Queen’s stables, horses, and 
carriages are under his supervision. In royal 
processions his place is in the Sovereign’s 
carriage, unless it be her Majesty’s pleasure 
to have some members of the royal family 
with her. At the Queen’s coronation the 
Mistress of the Robes (Duchess of Sutherland), 
and the Master of the Horse (Earl of 
Albemarle), were in the State carriage with 
the Sovereign, going to and from the Abbey. 

The Master of the Horse has the sole 


privilege of anyone of the court to make use 
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of any of the Sovereign’s horses, carriages, 
pages, or footmen. In former times the 
Master of the Horse used himself to lead a 
horse in a State procession, 

The Master of the Buckhounds is ap- 
pointed to the charge of the royal hounds, 
and is expected to be present when they are 
out. His special duties and privileges are 
chiefly confined to the royal race meeting at 
Ascot, when he heads the procession on to 
the course in the green and gold hunt uniform, 
wearing the couples of a hound as his badge 
of office. 

The Captain of the Honourable Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-arms is sworn into the post by 
the Lord Chamberlain, and receives as mark 
of office an ebony staff with a gold head 
from the Sovereign. The band of Gentlemen- 
at-arms were established by Henry VIII. in 
1509, specially to attend his person. We 
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have a special memento of Lord Hunsdon 
(kinsman of Queen Elizabeth) as captain of 
this corps, in the picture which still exists of 
the Queen’s visit to Hunsdon in 1588. At 
present the duties of the corps are confined 
to attendance at levees and drawing-rooms, 
where they are always on duty. 

The Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard 
is the last office of note which changes hands 
with a fresh ministry. The corps which he 
commands was raised by Henry VII., and 
the dress they still wear is of that period. A 
guard from this corps take part in every 
royal ceremony; they are stationed in the 
palace at Court receptions and on all State 


occasions. 





The offices of Private Secretary, and 
Keeper of the Queen’s Privy Purse, are now 
held by the same individual, with two assis- 


tants. George III. was the first Sovereign 
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who made the regular appointment of a 
Private Secretary, and the Keeper of the 
Privy Purse seems to be a still later creation, 
it being first mentioned in 1782. The privy 
purse is limited to the Sovereign’s personal 
expenditure, and is entirely under his own 
control. Sir William Knighton held the 
office in the reign of George IV. 

The Master of the Household fills in 
some respects the office of Cofferer, abolished 
in 1782, and upon him really devolves the 
whole oversight of the royal household, and 
he presides at the dinners of the suite in 
attendance on the Sovereign. 

The Master of the Ceremonies has to 
arrange all matters of etiquette connected with 
the reception of Foreign Ambassadors. He 
is always “at all State ceremonials, and wears 


a gold chain and medal as badge of office. 


The first mention of such an official is in the 
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days of James I. Sir James Finett, who held 
the post during the reign of Charles I., has 
left an interesting record of his office. An 
assistant Master of the Ceremonies and a 
Marshal are also among the royaJ household. 

The Lords in Waiting are eight in 
number, and attend at Court in turn, residing 
in the palace and attending the Queen when 
required. They must be peers to hold this 
office. Grooms in Waiting stand next in the 
royal list, and have their turn in waiting. 

Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber 
do not take any duty involving residence at 
Court, though they are in all State ceremonials, 
and their office is a great contrast to what it 
was’ in the seventeenth century. 

Under the Master of the Horse’s depart- 
ment we find the Equerries included. The 
first, or Crown Equerry, is really the active 
agent of the Master of the Horse. He retains 
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his office for life, dnd has a residence at the 
gates of the royal stables in London. No 
duty about the Queen devolves upon him, 
unlike the other Equerries, one of whom is 
in daily attendance upon Her Majesty and 
always rides at the side of her carriage. 

The Clerk Marshal is another officer in the 
Master of the Horse’s department, and super- 
intends the stable expenses, also attending 
Her Majesty on State occasions. 

The Pages of Honour are young boys 
chosen by Her Majesty herself for this office, 
and dressed in the picturesque costume of the 
olden time; they attend at drawing-rooms, 
levees, and State ceremonials, and the gift 
of a commission in Her Majesty's Guards is 
always conferred when of the necessary age to 
enter the service. On great State ceremonies 


Her Majesty’s train is carried by the Groom 


of the Robes and two of the youthful pages. 
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LADIES OF THE RoyaL HovusEHOLD. 


Mistress of the Robes. This is the only 
lady who goes out of office upon a change of 
ministry. 

The duties of this office are purely on 
State occasions, Whenever the Queen goes 
in state to any ceremony the Mistress of the — 
Robes accompanies Her Majesty and walks 
behind her in any procession. At drawing- 
rooms and levees she is always in attendance, 
and is conveyed to and from the palace in one 
of the full-dress State carriages. In olden 
times the Mistress of the Robes was also 
called ‘ Mother of the Maids,’ having special 
supervision of the Maids of Honour. 

At the time of coronation very important 
duties devolve on the Mistress of the Robes. 
All that is required for the Queen’s dress is 
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ordered by her, and at the coronation of 
Queen Charlotte very particular and minute 
directions were given to the Duchess of 
Dorset as to assisting at the anointing of the 
Queen, and in pinning on the crown, &c. 
Formerly the lady on whom the post was 
conferred was given a golden key as the 
badge of office, but the last time we find any 
mention of the key was when Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, being superseded in the 
office, entirely refused to deliver the key to 
her successor,! and very unseemly quarrels 
and undignified scenes occurred before its 
final surrender to the Duchess of Somerset. 
Eight Ladies of the Bedchamber (gene- . 
rally styled Ladies in Waiting) share the 





1 It is officially recorded that the Duchess of Marlborough, 
and her successor the Duchess of Somerset, wore the gold 
key ‘ watch-wise on the right-hand side ; ? and also that one 
of the privileges of the office was the choice of one, at least, 
of the Queen’s cast-off clothes. 
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duty of personal attendance upon the Queen 
throughout the year, residing in the palace 
during the time of their waits, which vary 
from a fortnight to three weeks according to 
the royal arrangements. No one under the 
-rank of a peeress holds this office, and while 
on duty they accompany the Queen on all 
occasions. 

In olden times, no doubt, personal service 
at the toilette of their royal mistress was in- 
volved, but such is no longer the case. 

Extra Bedchamber Ladies are appointed, 
according to Her Majesty’s pleasure, without 
salary. Bedchamber Women have now even 
less attendance on the Sovereign than those 
before mentioned, and the only duties belong- 
ing to the office are attendance at State 
ceremonials and at Court receptions. They 
are eight in number, and are only called upon 


to fulfil their duties according to the roster of 
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waits issued every year from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office. As a mark of gracious 
kindness Her Majesty has appointed several 
Extra Bedchamber Women from time to 
time. 

In the reign of George II. the duties of 
a Bedchamber Woman were very different, 
and involved immediate attendance upon the 
Queen at her morning and evening toilette. 

Eight unmarried ladies hold office as 
Maids of Honour, an office which conveys 
with it the prefix of Honourable, and one of 
the number is always in waiting at the palace 
where the Court may be residing, the time of 
duty being divided as is that of the Ladies of 
the Bedchamber. 

In the Book of Household Accounts of 
Edward I. Maids of Honour to the Queen 
are mentioned, and much care in olden times 
must have been bestowed on the arrange- 
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ments for their comfort, as a record of the 
reign of Henry VIII. gives a long list of what 
should be provided for the daily fare of the 
Maids of Honour. 

In 1775 these ladies petitioned the Lord 
Steward to grant them compensation in lieu 
of suppers, which they often took abroad, and 
consequently we find that seventy pounds a 
year was then added to their salaries, 

In 1724 the life of a Maid of Honour is 
quaintly described. ‘To eat Westphalia ham 
in a morning, ride over hedges and ditches 
on borrowed hacks; come home in the heat 
of the day in a fever and (what is worse a 
hundred times) with a red mark on the fore- 
head from an uneasy hat. They must simper 
an hour and catch cold in the Princesses’ 
apartments, from thence to dinner, and after 
that, till midnight, walk, work, or think as 
they please.’ 
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On marriage the Maids of Honour re- 
ceive 1000/ from the Queen, and have done 
so certainly for the last hundred years. 

Queen Anne made an allowance of 600/. 
for each of her Maids of Honour to get their 
mourning for Prince George of Denmark, It 
is specially recorded that the dowry of 1000/. 
is only given if the Queen’s consent has been 
given to the marriage, and in 1768 it was 
refused to ‘one Mrs. Campbell who had not 
Her Majesty's permission to marry.’ 

Among some of the offices now out of 
date, that of the Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber is interesting to recali from the 
privileges which erst attached to it, but they 
must not be confounded with the Gentlemen 
Ushers of Privy Chamber, who still form part 
of the royal household, 

Originally called Esquires of the House- 


hold, the alteration in their title was probably 
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made inthe reign of Henry VII. or VIII.; 
their duty was a very close attendance on 
the King and Queen. Two of their number 
were always chosen to represent the Dukes 
of Aquitaine and N ormandy at a coronation, 
a mark of greatest honour. And above all 
the dignity of the office was so great that 
to them alone was it entrusted to execute a 
verbal command from the Sovereign without 
any written order, so that when the arrest 
of Cardinal Wolsey was to be accomplished, 
and the haughty prelate refused to yield 
himself a prisoner to the Earl of Northumber- 
land without seeing the King’s warrant, it 
was sufficient even to the Cardinal that 
Sir Walter Walsh, one of the King’s Privy 
Chamber, appeared to enforce the arrest. 
As one after another of these gentlemen have 
died, their places have not been filled, so that 
the office has virtually ceased to exist. 
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The Groom of the Stole has no. place in 


the household of a queen, though at one time 
the office was held by the Mistress of the 
Robes. Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
held both offices when in power. 












CrEA PDE Rex 


RULES OF CEREMONY FOR ALL AMBASSADORS 
OR CHARGES D’AFFAIRES REPRESENTING 
FOREIGN COURTS AT THE COURT OF HER 
MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Tue Foreign Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
other members of the foreign diplomatic 
body are received at the levees and drawing- 
rooms, as a foreign diplomatic circle, before 
the general circle. | 

The ambassadors, ministers, and chargés 
d'affaires are received each in the order of 
his diplomatic precedency by the Queen, and 
should be followed by the foreigners of dis- 
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tinction and the diplomatic secretaries and 
attachés of each respective Court. Their 
ladies are received at the drawing-rooms in 
the like order, before the ambassadors and 
ministers. 

The privilege of the entrée at Court is 
accorded to them to secure their ready access 
to the Sovereign in the diplomatic circle, but 
none of them have permission to bring to the 
private entrée nor into the diplomatic circle 
any other persons than those whom the am- 
bassadors, ministers, or chargés di’affaires 
representing foreign Courts, or the ladies of 
any of them,-may desire to present to the 
Sovereign in the foreign diplomatic circle, 
according to the rules for the presentation of 
foreigners. 

Foreign Ambassadors and Ambassa- 
dresses have the privilege of asking audiences 


of the Sovereign. ° 
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Envoys and ministers accredited to the 
Sovereign have the privilege of asking au- 
diences of the Sovereign. The ladies of the 
envoys and accredited ‘ministers have not 
the privilege of asking audiences of the 
Sovereign, but are presented to the Sovereign 
in the diplomatic circle at drawing-rooms. 

Chargés d'affaires are not accredited to 
the Sovereign, and therefore have not the 
privilege of asking audiences, but are pre- 
sented to the Sovereign in the diplomatic 
circle at levees and drawing-rooms. 

The ladies of chargés d’affaires are pre- 
sented to the Sovereign in the diplomatic 
circle at drawing-rooms. Chargés d'affaires 
are presented by the Secretary for Foreign — 
Affairs, and the ladies of accredited ministers 
and chargés d'affaires are presented by the 
lady of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, if 


such there be, and if not by the lady appointed 
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by Her Majesty to act for her, or by the 
Ambassadress or lady of the Minister of any 
foreign Court in amity with their own. 
Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers have 
the privilege of presenting to the Sovereign 
in the diplomatic circle at levees and drawing- 
rooms their own near relations, their secre- 
taries. of embassy and legation, and their 
diplomatic attachés, as well as foreigners of 
rank or distinction in the service of their 
countries, whether naval, military, or civil. 
Ambassadresses and the ladies of the 
accredited Ministers may present to the 
Sovereign in the diplomatic circle at drawing- 
rooms the ladies of the foreign diplomatic 
body and foreign ladies of distinction who 
are visitors at this Court, whether they be of 
their own Court or of any one which is in 


amity with their own, and whose ambassador 


may have no lady here. 
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Chargés d’affaires, though not accredited 
to the Sovereign, are permitted in the absence 
of the ambassadors or accredited ministers of 
their own Courts to present to the Sovereign 
such persons as their ambassadors would 
have been privileged by these rules to pre- 
sent in the diplomatic circle. 

The ladies of chargés d’affaires are like- 
wise permitted to act in the same manner by 
any ladies whom their ambassadresses would 
have presented if there. 

Ambassadresses and the other ladies are 
expected to be careful not to present to the 
Sovereign any lady whose husband (if she 
be married) or whose father (if she be single) 
would not be entitled to be presented there 
by their ambassador. 

The privilege and permission of present- 
ing to the Sovereign in the foreign diplo- 


matic circle are restricted to the presenta- 
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tion of persons of distinction or consideration 
in every country, and are not intended in any 
case to include or extend to any persons who 
would not be admitted at the public cere- 
monies of their own country. 

Ambassadors and Ambassadresses who 
are permitted to exercise the privilege of 
presenting anyone are responsible to the 
Sovereign for the propriety, of all the 
presentations they there make, but are not 
required to ask previous permission of the 
Sovereign for the presentation of any indi- 
viduals in the diplomatic circle, although 
permission of the Sovereign is to be asked 
beforehand for all presentations in the general 
circle. All foreigners other than those men- 
tioned going to Court, whether travellers 
visiting this country or residents, enter at the 
general entrée and go to the general circle, 


and are presented in the general circle in the 
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same manner as British subjects, and under 
the same regulations that are issued for 
British subjects by the Lord Chamberlain. 
They give in their_names, together with 
the name of the person who is to present 
them, or under whose sanction they are to 
be presented, to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office, two days beforehand, for the permis- 
sion or approbation of the Sovereign, and if 
no objection or disapproval is conveyed to 
them through the Lord Chamberlain, they 
go with their two cards, as directed, to the 
general entrée and to the general circle, 
where they have access to the Sovereign, and 
where the Lord Chamberlain reads out their 
card with their name and the name of the 
person under whose sanction they are pre- 
sented ; but it is not necessary that the person 
whose name is on their card should be with 


them at the time, it is sufficient if such person 
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be present the same day at Court, either in 
the general circle or otherwise. 

Foreigners may be presented in the 
general circle, under the sanction of the 
name of their own Ambassador or minister, 
or under the sanction of the name of some 


British subject who personally knows them 


and has himself been presented. 
It is not to be expected that any foreigner 


on presentation should kiss the Queen's 
hand. 

Foreigners who have been presented in 
the diplomatic circle, but have no diplomatic 
character, and who prolong their stay at this 
Court beyond the year of presentation, do 
not retain the privilege of the entrée. 

Consuls or consuls-general have no 
diplomatic character, and as they are not 
visitors at the Court, they go to the general 


entrée and circle. 
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At levees and drawing-rooms the corps 
diplomatique all attend with their ladies at 
the latter. 

It is contrary to regulation that an invita- 
tion to Her Majesty’s balls &c. should be 
sent to any foreign visitor to this country 
who has not been presented at a levee or 
drawing-room. 

The names of ladies and gentlemen to be 
presented in the diplomatic circle are for- 
warded to the Master of the Ceremonies. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when presented, 
will accompany the representatives of their 


own countries in passing before Her Majesty. 











CHAPTER: XLV, 


ETIQUETTE OF DRAWING-ROOMS.' 


Great stress is laid upon the fact of pre- 
sentation at Court, because without that no 
lady visiting a foreign country could be 
received at any Court entertainments there. 
Her Majesty has of late years permitted 
the presentation of gentlemen occasionally at 
a drawing-room, when the same rules are 


followed as at a levee; but for ladies it is 


{ 
1 Tt appears that the right to appear at Court was at one 
period restricted to persons of certain rank, but no rules have 
been found regulating the question. 
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first necessary that a débutante, whether 
single or married, should secure the promise 
of some other lady who intends being present 
at the same drawing-room, to present her, 
and then it is necessary to go or send to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, when a large card 
will be given to be filled up by the lady who 
undertakes the office. 


The names of all débutantes are sub- 


mitted officially to the Queen: and upon the 


occasion of her presentation, two cards are 
given at the Lord Chamberlain’s office which 
have to be filled up very degibly with the 
lady’s name and that of the friend or relation 
who presents her. One card is taken by 
the page who stands in the corridor of the 
palace, the other is kept until the Lord 
Chamberlain is reached, who stands next to 
Her Majesty and reads out the names. A 
letter must have been sent with the first 
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card mentioned, stating positively at which 
drawing-room the lady will be present to 
introduce the débutante; no presentation 
can take place unless this rule is observed. 

It is not necessary that the two ladies 
should go together, or pass Her Majesty at 
the same time; that only applies to those 
who are presented by foreign Ambassa- 
dresses &c. in the diplomatic circle. 

The court train is carried on the left 
arm until the door leading across the picture 
gallery is reached, when it is spread out by 
the pages-in-waiting, and then the progress 
for the next few yards into the Queen’s 
presence is very slow, and regulated by the 
wearer of the preceding train, treading on 
which must be carefully avoided. 


Any peeress on presentation, as also 





daughters of dukes, marquises, and earls, 
have the privilege of being kissed by Her 
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Majesty. All other ladies make the lowest 
court curtsey they can, and lifting the 
Queen’s hand, which she offers, on the palm 
of their hand, it is gently kissed ; and even 
when the Queen bestows a kiss on a lady’s 
face, she would naturally kiss the royal hand 
as she bows before Her Majesty. It seems 
unnecessary to say that of course the right 
hand glove is removed before reaching the 
presence chamber. 

Most people make the great mistake of 
beginning their curtsey too soon, and too 
far from the Queen. Standing next will 
follow the Princess of Wales, the Royal 
Princesses, and the Princes who may be 
present, to each of whom, if possible, a low 
curtsey should be made, but it is not always 
feasible when the Royal circle: extends far, 
as one of the attendant pages gathers up the 
train and throws it over the lady’s arm (which 
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should be extended to receive it) almost as 
soon as the Queen is passed. If a birthday 
drawing-room be held, no presentations are 
made upon that occasion. 

The Gazette of July to, 1837, contains 
notice of the first drawing-room to be held 
by Her Majesty after the accession, with the 
following regulations :— 

The ladies who purpose attending Her 
Majesty's drawing-rooms are requested to 
bring with them two cards, with their 
names legibly written thereon, one to be left 
with the Queen’s page in attendance in the 
presence chamber, and the other to be 
delivered to the Lord in Waiting, who will 
announce the name to Her Majesty. And 


those ladies who are to be presented are 


hereby informed that it is absolutely neces- 


sary that their names, together with the 
names of the ladies who are to present them, 
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should be sent in to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office two clear days before the drawing-room, 
in order that they may be submitted for the 
Queen’s approbation; it being Her Majesty's 
command that no presentation shall take 
place unless the name of the lady present- 
ing, together with that of the lady to be 
presented, shall appear on the card to be 
delivered as before directed, corresponding 
with the names sent in to the Chamberlain’s 
office. 

And another paragraph in same Gazette : 

‘No persons are to remain in the throne 
room, having passed Her Majesty at the 
levees, but the ministers, the great officers 
of the household, the foreign ministers, and 
the officers of the household on duty. And 
at the drawing-rooms, the ladies of the 
ministers, of the great officers of the house- 


hold, and of the foreign ministers. 
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The Gazette respecting the levees is even 
more minute : 

‘The noblemen and gentlemen who pro- 
pose to attend Her Majesty’s levees at St. 
James’s Palace are requested to bring with 
them two cards, with their names thereon 
written, one to be left with the Queen’s page 
in attendance in the presence chamber, and 
the other to be delivered to the Lord in 
Waiting, who will announce the name to Her 
Majesty. And those gentlemen who are 
to be presented are hereby informed it is 
absolutely necessary that their names, with 
the name of the gentleman who is to present 
them (not the Lord in Waiting), should be 
sent to the Lord Chamberlain’s office before 
twelve o’clock on Monday the 17th instant, 
and before twelve o’clock on every day but 
one previous to each succeeding levee, in 


order that they may be submitted for the 
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Queen’s approbation ; it being Her Majesty’s 
command that no presentation shall hereafter 
be made at the levees but in conformity 
with the above regulations, and further, that 
_no person shall be admitted on any pretence 
whatever who has not been so presented. 
It is particularly requested that gentlemen | 
who are to be presented at the levee will 
have their names distinctly written upon the 
card to be delivered to the Lord in Waiting,’ 
in order that there may be no mistake in 
announcing them to the Queen. 

‘The state apartments will not be open 
for the reception of company coming to Court 
until half-past one o'clock.’ (July 10, 1837.) 

Court or state balls are given during the 
season, and at each the invitations generally 


exceed one thousand. The list of guests is 


1 Tt is the Lord Chamberlain who actually makes the 
announcement of all names to the Queen. 
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submitted to Her Majesty by the Lord 
Chamberlain before any invitations are 
issued, but there are many whose official 
position entitles them to the honour of being 
asked. Members of the Government, officers 
of the army and navy holding certain rank, 
and ‘others, receive their invitations as by 
right, while others are asked in turn. 

The etiquette at Queen Victoria’s balls is 
not very strict. Her Majesty's place is now 
filled at such receptions by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The guests should have 
arrived before the Royal Family enter the 
ball-room, which they do in procession from 
the private apartments to the great ball- 
room, preceded by the Lord Chamberlain, 
Lord Steward, and other officials. 

It was in former days the custom for the 
guests to pass before the Queen much as 
at a drawing-room, so that everyone might 
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be seen by Her Majesty; and during the 
evening pauses between the dances were 
allowed to admit of the passing, but by 
degrees this custom has passed away. 

The Royal Family take their places on 
the dais, and choosing their partners, open 
the ball in a quadrille. No rule excludes 
anyone from joining in the royal quadrille. 
When the Prince or Princess of Wales is 
valsing it is the most correct taste for others 
to stop dancing, and was a rule always kept 
till lately. 

The band plays the national anthem at 
the entry of the Court, and on their going 
to and returning from supper; also when 
they finally retire, which of course ends the 
festivities of the evening. No separate 
supper room being given to the Royal 
Family, the Ambassadors, their suites, and 


many others pass in with the Royal circle. 
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Court concerts are arranged in a similar 
manner. 

By royal commands, Gazettes often an- 
nounce a Court mourning, or at times a 
general mourning. 

General mourning is only commanded on 
the death of the monarch, a queen, or prince 
consort, the heir apparent, or a member of the 
reigning family. On these occasions mourn- 
ing is worn by nearly everyone we meet, 
and by the army and navy and all officials, 
when in uniform as well as in plain clothes. 

Court mourning is ordered upon the 
death of any member of the royal family, 
however remotely related, and must be worn 
by all who are attached to the Court and by 
everyone who appears in the royal circle. 

Court mourning is also worn in like 
manner, and is commanded on the death of 


any foreign Sovereign. 
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The order for general mourning is issued 
by the Earl Marshal from the College of 
Arms, and was thus worded after the death 
of H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 


‘College of Arms : December 16, 1861. 


‘In pursuance of Her Majesty’s commands, 
this is to give public notice that upon the 
melancholy occasion of the death of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, it is 
expected that all persons do forthwith put 


themselves into decent mourning. 


‘Epwarp Howarp, 
‘Deputy Earl Marshal.’ 


And to the army : 
‘The General Commanding in Chief has 


received Her Majesty’s commands to direct, 


on the present melancholy occasion of the 


death of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, that 
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the officers of the army be required to wear 
when in uniform black crape over the orna- 
mental part of the cap or hat, over the sword- 
knot, and on the left arm, with black gloves 
and a black crape scarf over the sash. The 
drums are to be covered with black, and 
black crape is to be hung from the head of 
the colour staff of the infantry, and from the 
standard staff of cavalry. When officers 
appear at Court in uniform, they are to wear 
black crape over the ornamental part of the 
cap or hat, over the sword-knot, and on the 
left arm, with black gloves and a black crape 
scarf.’ 

Court mournings are regulated by former 
precedents, though there is no absolute rule 
respecting them; therefore it is not unusual , 
for the Sovereign to decide the duration of 
mourning to be worn on any special occasion, 


but the general rules stand thus :— 
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For the King and Queen: 


Deep mourning. : . Eight weeks. 
Mourning : ; : . Two weeks. 
Half mourning oe . ‘Two weeks. 


Son or Daughter of the Sovereign: 


Deep mourning. : . Four weeks, 
Mourning. : : . One week. 
Half mourning : ; . One week. 


Brother or Sister : 


Deep mourning : : . Two weeks. 

‘Mourning : : : . Four days. 

Half mourning ; : . Three days. — 
Nephew or Niece : 

Mourning ; : ‘ . One week. 

Half mourning : . . One week. 


The same for an Uncle or Aunt. 


Cousin German : 


Black. ‘ ‘ : . Seven days. 
Half mourning ; : . Three days. 


Any other more distant Relations : 


Mourning ; : : . Four days. 
Half mourning , ; . Three days. 
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It is to be observed that according to the 
importance of the mourning it is changed 
either once or twice, each of which alterations 
is duly notified. 

‘December 16, 1861. 

‘ Orders for the Court to go into mourning 
for His late Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. 

‘ The ladies attending Court to wear black 
woollen stuffs trimmed with crape, plain 
linen, black shoes and gloves, and crape fans. 
The gentlemen attending Court to wear 
black cloth, plain linen, crape hatbands, and 


black swords and buckles.’ 


Second notice on December 31 signifies 
the change, and— 

‘The ladies to wear black silk dresses 
trimmed with crape, black shoes and gloves, 
black fans, feathers, and ornaments ; and the 
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gentlemen to wear black court dress with 
black swords and buckles, and plain linen.’ 
The last notice is that— 
‘The ladies wear “black. dresses with 


white gloves, black or white shoes, fans, and 


feathers, and pearls, diamonds, or plain gold 
or silver ornaments; and the gentlemen to 
wear black court dress with black swords 
and buckles.’ 


A correct transcription of the order for 
Court mourning at the death of H.R.H. 


Princess Charlotte :— 
‘ November 7, 1817. 


‘The ladies to wear black bombazines, 
plain muslin or long lawn crape hoods, 
shamoy shoes and gloves, and crape fans. 

‘The gentlemen to wear black cloth » 
without buttons on the sleeves or pockets, 
plain muslin or long lawn cravats and 


weepers, shamoy shoes and gloves, crape 
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hatbands, and black swords and _ buckles. 
Undress: dark grey frocks.’ 


And two months after, the change of 
mourning is thus ordered :— 

‘Ladies, black silk, fringed or plain linen, 
white gloves, black shoes, fans, and tippets, 
white necklaces and earrings. Undress, white 
or grey lustrings, tabbies, or damasks. 

‘Gentlemen to continue in black, full- 
trimmed fringed or plain linen, black swords 
and buckles. Undress: grey coats.’ 

And the final change was for— 

‘Ladies to wear black silk or velvet, 
coloured ribbons, fans, and tippets, or plain 
white, or white and gold, or white and silver 
stuffs with black ribbons. 

‘Gentlemen, black coats, and black or 
plain white, or white and gold, or white and 


silver stuff waistcoats, coloured buckles.’ 
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Within the last few years an alteration 
has been made in respect to those gentlemen 
who had no special uniform, and it is now 
optional for them to wear either old or new 
court dress. The former is—a cloth or velvet 
coat lined with white silk, embroidered white 
silk waistcoat, the breeches the same colour 
and material as coat, white silk hose, shoes 
with buckles, sword, cocked hat, frill, ruffles, 
and bagwig; while the modern dress 
is—dark-coloured cloth dress coat, to be 
worn unbuttoned, single-breasted, stand 
collar, and pointed pocket flaps, gold em- 
broidery on collar, cuffs, and pocket flaps. 
White waistcoat, trousers or breeches of 
same colour as coat, with one row of gold 
lace, sword, and white neckcloth. Or the dress 
may be made of velvet ; but the most minute 
directions are printed by the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office. 
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So many and varied were the tastes of 
those attending the Court of Queen Victoria, 
that it appeared almost likely that a regular 
costume de cour would drop out of fashion 
unless some rules were laid down; conse- 


quently, in 1878, this notice appeared :— 


‘The Lord Chamberlain is commanded 
to give notice that in the same manner that 
gentlemen are required to appear in uniform 
or court dress at Her Majesty’s levees, 
ladies who attend Her Majesty’s drawing- 
rooms must appear in full court dress. with 
trains and plumes according to regulation, 
that is, so that the feathers can be clearly 
seen on approaching the Queen, and with 
white veils or lappets. Coloured feathers 
are contrary to regulation, but in deep mourn- 
ing black feathers may be worn. 


‘Hertrorp, Lord Chamberlain.’ 
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On royal invitations it will often be 
observed that ‘frock dress’ is added. - This 


is worn at dinners and evening parties when 








uniform is not worn, and consists of. dress 






coat, lapelled waistcoat, breeches or panta- 






loons, with white cravat. 







There is another official dress worn at 


Her Majesty’s Court: when at Windsor 






Castle, consisting of blue dress coat lapelled, 






scarlet cuffs and collar, gilt buttons of garter 






star within garter surmounted by crown, with 






morning or evening trousers, &c. 






Collar Days.—lf a drawing-room, levee; 






or Court ceremonial falls on certain days, the 






Gazette announces them as Collar Days, by 






which it is understood that all knights of 






any of the orders established in England 






must wear the collars of their orders if they 







be present. 
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CoLLtaR Days. 


Easter Sunday. Whit Sunday. 
» Monday. » Monday. 
»  Luesday. 4 -Luesday. 
Ascension Day. Trinity Sunday. 


Jan. 1 : : . New.Year’s Day. 
“au é 2 . Twelfth Day. 
Feb. 2 : : . Candlemas Day. 
meet 3 : . St. Matthias. 
March 1 , ; » ob Dawid, 

ee ; ; . St. Patrick. 
25 é ‘ . Lady Day. 


April 23 : , . st. George. 
25 ; : . mt. Mark: 
I ‘ , . . St. Philip and St. James. 


. The Queen’s Birthday. 

~~ Restoration of the Royal 
Family. 

20 : : . Her Majesty’s Accession. 

24 : : . St. John the Baptist. 

28 ‘ ‘ . Her Majesty’s Coronation. 

St, Peter: 

St. James. 

St. Bartholomew. 

Prince Consort’s Birthday. 

St. Matthew. 

St. Michael. 
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tC. a : + ot Luke 
28 : ; . St. Simon and St. Jude. 
I : : . All Saints’ Day. 
Git as , . Gunpowder Plot. 
30 : : . St. Andrew. 
sae : : .~ St. Thomas. 
25 . ; . Christmas Day. 


Whenever the Queen goes in state to 
open or prorogue Parliament collars are also 
worn, and when the collar is on, the ribbon 
and badge are not worn. 

When the Sovereign opens Parliament in 
person all the peers appear in their robes, 
and those ladies who have admission to the 
body of the House of Lords are expected to 
appear in full evening dress; but plumes and 
lappets are never worn, though it was 
customary to do so many years ago. 

There is an odd record of a scene in the 
House of Lords on December 2, 1761. 
George III. and his Queen were present 


when the King gave his royal assent to the 
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Bill passed in both Houses of Parliament for 
Her Majesty’s dower: when it was given the 
Queen rose from the chair of state and made 
obeisance to the King for the Act just com- 
pleted. 

When any monarch visits these shores, 
and is received as the guest of Queen Victoria, 
special rules regulate his reception, though 
the splendour of such receptions is somewhat 
different from the account of the meeting 
between the Kings of England and of France 
in 1396, when the former was attended by 
four hundred knights, prelates, and nobles. 

When Louis Philippe visited the Queen in 
1844, we are.told in Her Majesty’s own words 
of the special interest in this being the first 
Sovereign of France who had visited a 
Sovereign of England. 

On reaching England some member of 
Her Majesty’s household is despatched to 
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meet and to attend on the foreign prince 
during his stay. Escorted by troops to the 
castle door, we know of the reception given 
to the King of the French, who was met at 
the door by the Queen, the Prince Consort, 
royal family, and suite. The Sovereigns em- 
brace according to royal etiquette, and one 
may say that the formalities of the visit are 
then ended ; for the Queen and the Prince re- 
ceived all crowned heads who visited them 
with the respect due to their rank, but then 
admitted them to the intimacy of the royal 
domestic life, into which we cannot follow 


them. 
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LIST OF OFFICES IN THE QUEEN’S 
HOUSEHOLD, 1883. 


Those marked thus (*) change with Administration. 


Private Secretary, and Keeper of Privy Purse. 
Assistant Private Secretary, and Assistant Keeper of 
Privy Purse. 


Lord Stewards Department. 


Lord Steward.* 

Treasurer of Household.* 
Comptroller of Household.* 
Master of the Household. 
Paymaster of the Household. 
Secretary to the Board. 
Coroner. 


Lord Chamberlain’s Department. 


Lord Chamberlain.* 

Vice Chamberlain.* 
Comptroller of Accounts. 

Chief Clerk. 

Inspector of Accounts. 

Master of Ceremonies. 

Assistant Master of Ceremonies. 
Marshal of the Ceremonies. 
Eight Lords in Waiting. 
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Seven Grooms in Waiting. 
Two extra Grooms in Waiting. 

Groom of the Robes. 

Four Gentlemen Ushers of Privy Chamber. 

Usher of Black Rod. 3 

Three Gentlemen Ushers, daily waiters. 

Three Grooms of Privy Chamber. 

Eight Gentlemen Ushers, quarterly waiters. 
Gentleman Usher, daily waiter, assistant. 

Eight Serjeants at Arms. 

Poet Laureate. 

Examiner of Plays. 

Librarian at Windsor. 

Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle. 

Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms under Captain.* 
Her Majesty’s Body Guard of the Yeomen of the 
Guard under Captain.* 





Department of Master of the Horse. 


Master of the Horse. * 
Master of the Buckhounds.* 
Hereditary Grand Falconer. 
Clerk Marshal. 

Crown Equerry. 

Seven Equerries. 

Two Extra Equerries. 

Two Honorary Equerries. 
Four Pages of Honour. 
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Department of Earl Marshal. 


Earl Marshal. 

Three Kings-at-Arms. 

Seven Heralds. 

Four Pursuivants. 

Hereditary Grand Almoner. 
Lord High Almoner. 
Sub-Almoner. 

Dean of Chapels Royal. 
Sub-Dean. 

Clerk of the Queen’s Closet. 
Physicians in Ordinary (three). 
Physicians Extraordinary (five). 
Serjeant Surgeons (two). 
Serjeant Surgeon Extraordinary. 
Surgeons Extraordinary (three). 


Ladies of Her Majesty's Household. 












Mistress of the Robes. 

Eight Ladies of the Bedchamber. 
Four Extra Ladies of the Bedchamber. 
Eight Bedchamber Women. 

Five Extra Bedchamber Women. 
Eight Maids of Honour.’ 


1 This office could be held by none who were below the 
rank of Peer’s granddaughter, unless some special exception 
were made. 
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ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 


Institution of the Order of the Garter. Orders of the 
Thistle, Bath, St. Patrick, St. Michael, St. George, and 
Star of India. 


Tue orders of knighthood in Great Britain 
are too important a subject to be entered into 
in all the fulness which they deserve, but yet 
it is impossible to pass them by unnoticed. 


A mysterious veil of high reputation is said 


to have surrounded the institution of a Norman 


knight. He who was intended for the honour 
was taken at an early age from the care 
of women, placed as page about a knight, 


whose esquire he then became, learning the 
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arts of war for seven or eight years, and when 
the time of institution arrived the knight elect 
passed some days in religious exercises, and 
on the day of election he appeared before 
the altar clothed in white, delivering to the 
priest his sword, who returns it to him after 
a prayer of consecration, and either in the 
hall or in the church he receives the honour 
of knighthood. The ladies who are present 
arrayed the knight in armour, who then being 
struck across the shoulders, with these words, 
‘I make thee a knight ; be thou brave, hardy, 
and loyal, the helmet was given to him, when 
he vaulted on his charger and was expected 
to perform the exercises customary in war. 

The Garter, the Thistle, St. Patrick, the 
Bath, St. Michael and St. George, and the 
Star of India are the British orders conferred 
by the Sovereign according to her will and 
pleasure; and though the old romance of 
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chivalry no longer surrounds the institution 
of anyone to the honours of these orders, 
we can never forget the earliest records of 


some of these installations. 


ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 


The fame of the Order of the Garter, which 
stands first and foremost among all orders, has 
lasted through five centuries, and the legends 
and traditions connected with its institution, 
its original members, its magnificent installa- 
tions, would fill a volume. Whether there be 
any foundation for the original tradition that 
Edward ITI. adopted the garter as the badge 
of this most noble order in consequence of 
the accident which caused the Countess of 
Salisbury to lose that article of her toilette is a 
matter of much speculation, though very gene- 
rally believed. St. George, the patron saint 
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of England, was of course the chosen patron 
of its members, and the badge represents the 
conflict between St. George and the Dragon. 
The King of England, the Prince of Wales, 
and twenty-four companions was the num- 
ber fixed at the foundation, and according to 
its statutes cannot be increased, though in 
1786, 1805, and 1813 special statutes per- 
mitted the admission of the sons of the 
Sovereign, and also to admit foreign poten- 
tates, whose banners may now be seen over 
their stalls in the chapel at Windsor. 

The Military knights of Windsor are part 
of the order, and until the reign of William IV. 
were designated as Poor knights, described 
originally as infirm in body, indigent, and 
decayed. 

Besides the first-mentioned tradition of 
the garter as the badge, one or two other 


suppositions have been adduced. One, that 
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at the famous siege of St. Jean d’Acre, the 
crusaders in the night assault when it was 
taken were ordered to wear a white garter on 
the knee to distinguish them. Another that 
at the battle of Cressy, or one of the great 
battles of the campaign, Edward gave his 
garter as the signal for the commencement of 
the action, but the motto is suggestive of 
some other origin, 

The first installation of the original Knights 
Companions was celebrated at Windsor with a 
series of magnificent entertainments and cere- 
monies well befitting the occasion. <A table 
of very gigantic dimensions was erected for 
the feast, and the festivities were prolonged 
for many days. The arms and banners of 


the first roll of Garter knights are perpetuated 


in St. George’s Hall, Windsor, where they 


are arranged down this magnificent apartment. 


The chapel at Windsor was dedicated to the 
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use of the order, and was always the scene 
of the installation with befitting ceremonies ; 
but though all installations still take place 
at Windsor Castle, the Queen has not held a 
formal chapter for some years. 

It is customary to include foreign poten- 
tates upon any special occasion of intercourse 
with our Sovereign, and when the insignia of 
the order is sent abroad some nobleman, 
with a considerable suite, with Garter King- 


at-Arms, is despatched by the Sovereign to 


present the decoration to whomsoever it has 


been her pleasure to elect, the habits and 
ensigns being carried over. These consist of 
the garter, mantle, surcoat, hood, George, and 
collar; the last two were only added in the 
reign of Henry VIII. The colour of the 
ribbon of the order, which is worn over the 
left shoulder, has undergone some changes 


since the foundation. 
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It appears that a gold chain, and nota 
ribbon, was formerly in use, but that James I. 
decreed the introduction of a blue ribbon, 
and it was then worn round the neck. Gossip 
of the reign of Charles II. states that the alter- 
ation made to wearing it over the shoulder 
is due to the Duchess of Portsmouth thus 
placing it upon her son, created Duke of 
Richmond. Certainly in Vandyke’s picture 
of Charles I. the colour of the ribbon is quite 
light, and George IJ. has the credit of 
altering it to the deep shade so generally 
know as garter blue; but very lately the 
shade seems to have been lighter in tone. 

The garter worn below the left knee bears 
the well-known motto of ‘Honi soit qui mal y 
pense,’ and may be enriched with diamonds 
and other stones. Many which have been 
given to other crowned heads in earlier days 


have been of great value. 
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Of the Order of the Garter there have been 


twenty Sovereigns at its head since its in- 








stitution. More than one hundred princes of 
the blood royal, foreign sovereigns, &c., have 
been enrolled, and among the noble families 
who have received this most honourable dis- 
tinction, the Howards have had the Garter 
nineteen times, the Percys twelve, Grey ten, 
Stanley ten, Neville nine, Talbot nine, 
Cavendish nine, Cecil eight, Manners eight, 
Somerset seven, Herbert seven, Seymour 
seven, Hastings six, Russell six, Sackville six. 

Garter King-at-Arms is one of the oldest 
officers of the order, and dates from 1417. 
By the ancient records he was entitled to a 
residence within the precincts of Windsor 
Castle. The Usher of the Black Rod is 
‘principal officer of the House of Lords,’ but 
is on the roll of the Order of the Garter and 
is legally entrusted with the custody of the 
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chapter-house of the order, and of all doors 


where councils are held; also to him was 
given the custody of Windsor Little Park, 
and a residence in the Castle. 

The Bishop of Winchester is always ap- 
pointed Prelate of the order. 

The Chancellorship of the Order is 
attached to the bishopric of Oxford, and the 
Dean of Windsor is its registrar. 

The Order of the Thistle is specially 
destined for the Scotch nobility, and has 
claimed a very ancient date for its foundation, 
even as far back as a.D. 809, but it was either 
restored or instituted by James V. in 1540, 
when the King with twelve knights completed 
the roll, which is still limited to sixteen 
knights besides the Sovereign. A dark green 
ribbon over the left shoulder, with the figure 
of St. Andrew holding a St. Andrew’s cross, 
is the distinguishing badge of this order. 
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Queen Anne made the alteration of the 























colour of the ribbon from blue to green, 1703. 

The Order of the Bath was first instituted 
in the thirteenth century, but seems at times 
to have fallen into disuse. There are many 
records of quaint ceremonies attached to 
its reception in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. and II. The order seems to have 
been most firmly established in the year 1725 
by George I. . 

Before the coronation of Charles II. there 
was a great installation. The knights elect 
slept in the Painted Chamber of the House 
of Lords on pallets ; at the foot of each stood 
a bathing tub, and it was part of the prescribed 
etiquette that they should be bathed before 
retiring to rest on the vigil of their installa- 
tion, which took place with much solemnity 
in Westminster Abbey. 

In this order there are three classes :— 
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Knights Grand Crosses, K.G.C.B., whose 
number is not to exceed seventy-two, and 
must consist of military and naval men, with 
one-sixth of their number appointed for civil 
service. The ribbon is worn across the right 
shoulder. 

Second class: Knights Commanders, 
K.C.B. The number is not limited, but not 
to be conferred on any officer beneath the 
rank of Major-General or Rear-Admiral. 

Third class: Companions of the Order, 
: 

Red ribbon the distinguishing colour of 
the order. 

The Irish Order of St. Patrick was insti- 
tuted by George III. 1783, and numbers 
twenty-two knights companions, who wear 
a sky-blue ribbon over right shoulder. 

St. Michael and St. George is the last of 
the old instituted orders, though only dating 
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from the time of George IV.,! and it consists 
of fifteen Knights Grand Crosses, twenty 
Knights Commanders, and twenty-five Com- 
panions. 

It remained for Queen Victoria to create 
another order in whose ranks ladies might 
be enrolled, they having long ceased to be 
admitted to the privilege of sharing in some 
of the honours of the Order of the Garter, 
though there are existing records of the ad- 
mission of some. 

The most exalted Order of the Star of 
India was instituted in 1861, and consists of 
the Sovereign, the Viceroy of India, Knights 
Grand Commanders, Knights Commanders, 
Companions, and honorary members. Queen 
Victoria’s likeness is on the badge, and the 
ribbon worn over the right shoulder is pale 
blue with white edge. 


1 Blue ribbon with scarlet stripe is its colour. 
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CHAPTER AVI 


THE ROVAL PALACES. 


A speciaL chapter must be devoted to a more 
detailed notice of the homes of British kings 
and queens than their casual mention in connec- 
tion with old Court customs which have been 
carried on within their precincts, and of these, 
three command particular attention, as repre- 
sentations of Whitehall, St. James’s (interior), 
and Kensington are given in this work, being 
facsimiles of drawings in the British Museum. 

Until the year 1512 Westminster was the 
palace of the Sovereign, Edward the Con- 
fessor having been its first royal tenant. The 
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King and Court often used to move away 
to various towns in England, where they 
kept state in many royal palaces no longer 
in existence. There are but few traces of 
the old palace of Westminster, though it 
must have covered a large area of ground. 
It embraced the magnificent Hall which 
Mr. Barry, the architect of the new Houses 
of Parliament, wisely retained in his plans, 
making it serve as a vestibule to the two 
Houses. 

If the rest of the old palace were in 
keeping with this fine Hall the proportions 
must have been magnificent, and it is a happy 
arrangement that it should form the entrance 
to the Houses of Parliament, having been the 
cradle of the British legislative assemblies. 
Built originally in the reign of William Rufus, 
it was restored (if not rebuilt) by Richard II., 
and all our early Parliaments were held 
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within its walls. The four great Law Courts 
of England were also established there in the 
year 1224, and have held their position for 
658 years; and here we can recall that vast 
array of Englishmen who have stood their 
trial on this spot, bad and good, wise men 
and brave men. Kingsand nobles have alike 
been called before their judges, from the time 
of their establishment until 1806, when Lord 
Melville was summoned before his peers. 
Setting aside the solemn scenes, which if 
walls could speak would completely over- 
whelm us, we can picture the many imposing 
Court ceremonials which have taken place in 
the Hall, of which the coronation banquets 
are the most gorgeous, and as it is the place 
always assigned for the purpose, it claims.a 
special notice in writing of old Court customs, 
for many indeed have been the festivities on 


various state occasions since William Rufus 
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kept ‘his feast of Whitsuntide right royally 
in the great Hall’ In 1236 Henry III. gave 
a feast to six thousand poor in honour of 
Queen Eleanor’s coronation in this hall; 
Richard IJ. entertained at Christmas in 
magnificent style, and Stowe has stated that 
the number who feasted here each day was 
ten thousand, which seems incredible. 

The greater portion of the old palace was 
destroyed by fire in 1512. St. Stephen's 
Chapel escaped destruction, and its memory 
survives in the existing application of the 
name being often applied to Parliament, 
which held their sessions in the old chapel 
itself from the time of Edward VI. until the 
last great conflagration in 1834, when it 
was totally destroyed, with most of the 
surrounding buildings. 

Whitehall Palace next claims attention. 
It was originally known by the name of York 
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> Place, being the town residence of the Arch- 
bishops of York until the disgrace of Cardinal 
Wolsey. The all-powerful ambitious prelate 
was residing at this episcopal mansion with 
all the regal splendour of the monarch him- 
self at the time when his power and influence 
began to decline, and Henry VIII. obtained 
its possession in 1529. Contradictory ver- 
sions exist in various histories as to the actual 
facts connected with the confiscation of the 
Cardinal’s vast riches. But it seems most 
correct to say that, pleading guilty to the 


charges brought against him, he caused a list 


of his goods to be made out, and then formally 


made over his palace of York Place with its 


contents to the King, as a charter exists con- 
veying it to the King, who then removed his 
Court to the new palace, which from hence- 
forth was known as Whitehall. 


It must have occupied a large: space of 
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ground, with its frontage to the Thames on 
one side and to St. James’s Park on the 
other, while Scotland Yard and Canon Row, 
Westminster, formed its other boundaries. 
At the time of its first occupation as a regal 
residence the principal buildings were in the 
Tudor style of architecture, while on all sides 
it was crowded up with additions of very in- 
ferior appearance. 

Many interesting scenes in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth took place at Whitehall ; 
having breathed her last at Richmond Palace, 
it was to Whitehall by water that the royal 
corpse was carried and laid in state, till buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

James I. intended to rebuild the whole 
palace, and employed Inigo Jones for designs, 
and had the proposed plans been carried out 
the palace would have been indeed worthy 
of the great architect, as we may study his 
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drawings in the print room of the British 
Museum. One portion alone of the great 
work was ever completed, and that remains to 
this day—the Banqueting House, converted 
into a chapel royal by George I. ‘ 
We know how Henry VIII. and his im- 
mediate successors kept their Court at White- 
hall, but it seems more specially associated 
with the reign of Charles II., for we are made 
so intimately acquainted with this palace and 
its inhabitants through the gossiping diary 
of ‘Mister Pepys,’ with whom we seem to 
have trod the long passages or waited in the 
antechambers to catch a sight of the Beauties 
in their ‘mighty fine dresses,’ or looked in 
upon the royal guests as they met to dance 
and make merry. 

In 1691 a fire again threatened to destroy 


the palace of our sovereigns, but it was then 


confined to one portion of the building, that 
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part which we hear had been previously re- 
built for the Duchess of Portsmouth, and 
there is little doubt that upon this same spot 
stood for many years Richmond House, the 
residence of the Dukes of Richmond, of 
which a charming picture is in the possession 
of Lord Hampton. In 1698 a more serious 
conflagration occurred through the care- 
lessness of a laundress, and, after raging for 
seventeen hours, the whole palace was 
destroyed with the exception of the Banquet- 
ing House. The ceiling of this fine apart- 
ment is lined with pictures representing the 
apotheosis of James I., executed by Rubens 
in 1635, and’ Walpole states that it was 
originally intended that the walls should be 
painted by Vandyke, and should represent the 
history of the Order of the Garter. 

From the centre window of this hall 


Charles I. stepped on to the platform erected 
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for his execution, hallowing the spot for ever 
to true loyal Englishmen. 

St. James’s Palace’ is the last of the 
ancient palaces whichx still holds its place in 
the annals of court history up to the present 
time. From St. James’s are still issued rules 
and regulations for court ceremonies under 
the direction of the Lord Chamberlain, whose 
office is in St. James’s. 

Its early history tells us that it was 
originally a leper hospital; but about the 
year 1530 Henry VIII. commenced building 


a palace, desiring to have one away from the 
town! He pulled down the old hospital, and 
from the designs of Thomas Cromwell, Earl 


of Essex, proceeded to erect the palace, 


' The Palace of St. James’s is so intimately assoviated 
with the history of England, and offers an unlimited amount 
of interesting matter connected with our Court for so many 
centuries, that it will form the subject of an entire volume, 
which I hope shortly to lay before the public. 
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which a French historian visiting London 


describes as situated in the same suburb as 
Whitehall, the park only separating the two. 
‘Its great gate,’ he says, ‘has a long street 
reaching almost out of sight to fields.’ 

Probably this palace was a more private 
residence than either Westminster or White- 
hall, and the Sovereign had more liberty 
while residing there, as all records prove that 
though the State ceremonies were held in 
other places, St. James’s Palace became the 
constant residence of the Royal Family from 
the time of its first acquisition. Queen 
Mary remained there during her husband's 
absence in Spain. It was in the Chapel of 
St. James’s that she lay in state. 

The children of Charles I. were born at 
St. James’s, and when Marie de Medicis 
visited her daughter, Queen Henrietta 
Maria, she resided at St. James’s; for very 
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touching accounts may be read of her arrival 
in London. The Queen, watching anxiously 
for the royal cavalcade, descended to the 
court yard to meet her mother, and when the 
coach rolled up to the doorway, struggled 
herself to open the carriage door. Great 
preparations had been made for the French 
Queen's reception, and sumptuous hospitality 
was displayed at this visit in 1633. Very 
different was the scene in 1641, when she 
again visited England, and left Somerset 
House in troublous times, the shadow of the 
great sorrow of Queen Henrietta Maria’s life 
overhanging the family. 

Nothing now remains of the old palace 
excepting the gateway facing St. James’s 
Street, and the chapel royal, but during the 
reigns of successive monarchs many altera- 
tions and improvements were made, and 


the present suite of reception rooms are 
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well suited for levees and drawing-rooms. 
A large portion of the palace abutting on 
the roadway near Marlborough House 
was destroyed by fire in 1809, and not 
rebuilt. 

On entering the long corridor of the 
palace by the entrance opposite Marlborough | 
House, we find a double staircase branching 
up on either side to the first landing-place 
from which the reception-rooms are reached. 
To the left, a small apartment called 
the armoury is fitted up with arms of 
various kinds; but the suite used for levees 
or drawing-rooms commences with the 
‘guard room’ hung with fine old tapestry 
upon which the initials of Charles I. and the 
crown prove its being the same which was 
placed in the palace during his reign for the 
use of Queen Marie de Medicis. The fine 
old fireplace also has the initials of Henry 
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VIII. and A.B., with the rose, fleur de lys, 
and portcullis. 

Queen Anne’s room is the next we 
enter, and forms the first of the suite leading 
to the throne or presence chamber, from 
which it is separated by another apartment 
of equally fine dimensions. The throne 
stands at the end of the suite, under heavy 
hangings of crimson velvet and gold fringe. 
The Queen’s closet adjoining is hung with 
pale blue silk, and the same colour is used in 
the decorations of the walls and doors. In 
this room the Captain of the Queen’s Guard, 
deputations, &c., are received before the 
admission of any others to the royal presence. 
From this room a small landing and staircase 
lead to the garden entrance, by which the 
Queen and Royal Family enter St. James’s 
Palace on all state occasions; one other small 
apartment is reserved for Her Majesty’s 
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private use, and it was here that the brides- 
maids assembled on the occasion of Her 
Majesty’s marriage, as well as on that of the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. 

There are several fine pictures on the 
walls of the rooms, including authentic 
portraits of all the sovereigns who inhabited 
the palace, from Henry VIII. down to 
Queen Victoria. Oliver Cromwell has his 
place on the walls of the same room, which 
we enter on leaving Queen Anne’s room by 
a different door ; it is a long and narrow one, 
much less highly decorated than the rest, of 
which there is but one to notice, the great 
banqueting-room, a magnificent apartment 
lighted from above, while a few pictures of 
historical interest hang on the walls, lately 
redecorated according to the approved taste 
of the day, though to some critical judges 
it is hardly felt to be in harmony with the 
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surroundings of the place. This room 
has been seldom used of late years for 
its original purpose; but a grand banquet 
to commemorate the centenary of the 
Coldstream Guards took place there in 
1850. 

The only facade of St. James’s toward 
the Park is hidden by the garden and wall, so 
that no general view of the whole is attain- 
able, and the various courts which surround 
it are not of any architectural importance or 
beauty, though full of interest when we trace 
their former occupants and the incidents 
which have occurred. 

All the amusing biographies of the 
eighteenth century allude to the palace of 
St: James's ; the many scandals and coteries 
of its inhabitants, as well as the many fes- 
tivities held there. One of the birthday balls 


was drawn by an artist of the time for the 
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‘European Magazine, January 1777, and is 
here reproduced. 


The picture representing ‘A view of 
the Ball at St. James's on Her Majesty's 
Birth-night’ gives a most interesting insight 


into the court festivities of the reign of 
George III. and his Queen. The figures 
posed in the minuet de la cour; the King 
and Queen looking on, surrounded by their 
courtiers ; and the Lord Chamberlain with his 
wand of office standing on the left-hand side 
of the picture in the exercise of his duties as 
Master of the Ceremonies, which in those 
days involved a great deal more than in 
present times, as may be gathered from the 
published account of the very ball said to be 
represented in the picture from which this 
engraving is taken. 

‘The drawing-room and the ball at 
St. James’s on Her Majesty's birthday was 
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exceedingly brilliant, but not so numerously 
attended as was expected. As it is a point 
of etiquette that the ladies and gentlemen 
who mean to attend the Court on a birthday 
should be presented to their Majesties at a 
previous levee, a day was settled in the week 
for that purpose, and several foreigners of 
distinction besides young persons of fashion 
of both sexes were presented to their Majes- 
ties. The King was present at the draw- 
ing-room, most splendidly dressed, as he 
constantly is on the Queen’s birthday, while 
Her Majesty was elegantly plain, without her 
jewels. The Princess Royal, the Prince of 
Wales, and Duke of Cumberland were pre- 
sent at the drawing-room, The Princess 
was dressed with splendid neatness; the 
natural elegance of her person was orna- 
mented by that gentle affability which so 
eminently distinguishes her royal mother. 
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‘ Lady Aylesford made her bridal appear- 
ance in white and poudré ground satin, with 
an elegant gold stripe and spot; Lady 
Salisbury, a Carmelite and white clouded 
satin, superbly trimmed with gold fringe, 
tassels, and crépe; Lady C. Talbot, her 
sister, a boue de Paris with a white satin spot, 
trimmed like the above, and universally 
admired; Lady A. Campbell, a white satin 
and boue de Paris, with gold and white 
trimmings, foil, &c. ; Lady Archer, white and 
lilac satin, beautifully trimmed with great 
taste and fancy; Lady Clarges, in a slight 
shot pink figured satin, with crape and 
flowers; Lady North, a white and _barley- 
corn satin with gold stripe en travers ; Miss 
North, celestial blue satin, elegantly trimmed ; 
her sister in a white flowered satin trimmed 
with colours; Lady Hertford, boue de Paris 
and gold spotted satin, with a white stripe 
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across; Lady D. Thompson, white tissue 
and gold trimmings; Lady Finch, les yeux 
de l’Empereur, elegantly trimmed ; Lady Say 
and Sele, white satin and flowers; Lady 
Amherst, les yeux de lEmpereur, white 
petticoat, gold wreaths and leaves; Miss | 
Edwards, gold striped and figured tissue; 
Lady Bulkeley, Lady Craven, Miss Finch, 
Mrs. Sawbridge, in celestial blues differ- 
ently ornamented with gold trimmings, foils, 
crape, &c.; Lady Stormont, petticoat white 
satin, embroidered in groups and festoons of 
flowers, the train a puce colour embroidered 
with running convolvulus; Miss Waller, in 
a pink satin, with a white satin petticoat 
ornamented with a crape soufflé gauze, 
waves of pink satin edged with fine fur, 
and decorated with wreaths of roses. The 


following ladies likewise present, but not 


particularly dressed: Ladies Beauchamp, 
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Glandore, Harcourt, Rodney; Duchesses 
of Argyle, and Chandos; Mrs. Hampden, 
Herbert, Thornhill, Gambier ; Misses Steven- 
son, Aguilar, &c. The Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber in general were dressed in gold and 
silver silks : the Maids of Honour had pre- 
viously concerted a plan of economy, and all 
appeared in plain or figured satins mode- 
rately trimmed. 

‘Neither the Duchesses of Devonshire, 
Rutland, Hamilton, Bolton, Manchester, nor 
any of the Percys, Ancaster, or Essex 
families honoured the drawing-room with 
their presence. These noblemen attended: 
Dukes of Northumberland, Queensberry, 
Argyle, Grafton, Dorset ; Marquis Graham ; 
Earls Mansfield, Sandwich, Percy, Hertford, 
Aylesbury, Talbot, Poulett, Ashburnham, 
Fauconberg, Westmorland, Glandore, Salis- 
bury, Harcourt; Lords North, Rivers, Digby, 
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Beauchamp, Amherst, &c. ; Messieurs North, © 
Hampden, St. Leger. 

‘The general run of dress among the 
gentlemen was dark velvet with fur linings. 
Dresses of H.R.H. Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Dorset, and Marquis of Graham were 
entitled gala suits, being embroidered upon 
all the seams. The Prince's colour was 
called dauphin’s blush, embroidered with 
pearls, foil, stones, &c. The Duke of Dorset 
“oeris de Daricé” similarly embroidered. 
The Marquis of Graham a Carmelite coloured 
velvet, superbly decorated with stones, clus- 
ters, &c., supposed to be the most elegant 
suit in the rooms. The Duke of Dorset’s 
considerably inferior and of foreign manu- 
facture, the former being British. 

‘Lady Craven’s chair was magnificent red 
morocco with silver ornaments. Among the 


gentlemen Major St. Leger took the lead 
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in true taste and elegance. His carriage, 
servants, and horses were all as a young man 
of fashion’s should be. Mr. Beckford had a 
very magnificent vis-a-vis, with servants, and 
horses very superbly caparisoned. There 
were also several other new carriages exceed- 
ingly rich and fanciful, which testified to the 
rapid progress that we have made in these 
few years in the manufacture of this elegant 
machine. 

‘His Majesty having been extremely in- 
disposed on Thursday, was twice let blood on 
that day, and on the Friday was seized with a 
bleeding at the nose which obliged him to 
retire from the drawing-room very soon after 
three o'clock, before half the customary cere- 
mony of the day was gone through. His 
Majesty continued so indisposed that he did 
not appear in the ball-room in the evening. 
The Queen, Prince of Wales, Princess Royal, 
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and Duke of Cumberland were present. 
The ball-room was crowded by nine o’clock 
at night, soon after which Her Majesty, the 
Princess Royal, and their attendants entered. 
The plate annexed shows the disposition 
of the room and the arrangement of the 
company. ! | 
‘The room being exceedingly small, the 
space allotted for dancing is uncommonly 
narrow. The ladies who mean to dance 
minuets, and who have previously sent for 
dancing tickets to the Lord Chamberlain, 
who is the Master of the Ceremonies, are 
seated in the first benches on the right and 
left of their Majesties’ seats, placed without 
any elevation or ornament at the end of the 


room next theentrance. The other company 


* The plate gives both King and Queen as present, though 
at the actual ball it professed to portray we know the King 
was absent; but the artist probably thought the empty chair 
would be a mistake in his picture. 
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range themselves according to their rank in 
the benches behind the ladies who dance. 

‘On Her Majesty’s entrance the music 
played God save the King, and she went 
round the circle, conversing for a few moments 
with the ladies ; she then took her seat, and 
the ball was opened by the Prince of Wales, 
who danced the first minuet with the Princess 
Royal, as shown in the picture. It is the 
etiquette that the persons of the highest rank 
shall dance first, and the whole of the minuets 
and country dances are regulated by this rule. 
It therefore sometimes happens, as in the 
present instance, that a brother and sister are 
partners in the dance. 

‘The Lord Chamberlain has the order of 
the couples marked on a paper which he 
holds in his hand, and the ladies and gentle- 
men, having each a numbered ticket, they 
stand out to dance the minuets in succession 
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without being called, and without the gentle- 
man stopping to hand the lady with whom he 
is going to dance to the floor. As soon as 
they stand the gentlenian delivers his sword 
to the Lord Chamberlain, who holds it during 
the minuet. On account of the smallness of 
the room it is the etiquette of St. James’s to 
perform the fore step in the minuet but twice ; 
at the Castle of Dublin and at Versailles, where 
rooms are more capacious, this step is done 
three times. As soon as the minuet is con- 
cluded the lady pays respect to Her Majesty 
and retires to her seat, the gentleman remains 
on the floor and dances a second minuet with 
another lady. 


‘When the minuets are concluded they 


stand up according to their rank, not more 


than ten or twelve couples, and the country 

dancing begins. After three or four dances 

by the same set, their Majesties retire, and 
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soon after the ball breaks up; their Majesties 
retire during the dancing and no notice is 
taken or any pause made by the dancers. 
On the last occasion Her Majesty retired 
about eleven, and dancing continued till 
twelve. 

‘The Princess Royal, in going down the 
first country dance, had the fringe of her petti- 
coat by some means entangled in the buckle, 
which occasioned the dance to stop for some 
little time. On recovering she appeared rather 
embarrassed, and if anything could add to her 


native beauty it was that involuntary blush. 


‘A List of the Dancers. 


Prince of Wales. Princess Royal. 
Duke of Cumberland. Lady A. Campbell. 
Duke of Dorset. Lady Salisbury. 
Lord Rochford. Lady Stormont. 
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Lord Graham. Lady. P, Fine: 
Mr. Greville. Lady Aylesford. 
Mr. North. Miss Brudenell. 
Major St. Leger. ~ Miss North. 
Mr. Beckford. Miss North (2). 
Mr. West. Lady C. Talbot. 
Mr. Lumley. Miss Woods.’ 


(From the European +. agazine.) 


Buckingham Palace has been the London 
residence of Queen Victoria ever since her 
accession, and it has been enlarged and im- 
proved within the last twenty years. 

The palace was originally bought by 
George III. for Queen Charlotte to be her 
dower house in lieu of Somerset House in 
the Strand, hitherto set apart as the residence 
of the Queens Dowager of England. It 
literally stands upon the site of the Mulberry 


Gardens, a place mentioned so often by 
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Pepys and Evelynasa fashionable promenade 
in their times. 

Very little of the original palace as it 
stood in 1775 appears to have been incor- 
porated in the new design, made in 1824 by 
Joseph Nash; though instead of at once 
erecting an entirely new mansion a series of 
additions and alterations were made, and 
when first occupied by Queen Victoria the 
entrance was under the Marble Arch since 
removed to the north side of Hyde Park. 

The latest improvement at Buckingham 
Palace was the addition of a magnificent ball- 
room, which completes the suite of State re- 
ception rooms. The entrance hall strikes the 
visitor as somewhat low and dark, but the 
grand staircase of white marble is very fine 
and leads through a corridor to the large ball- 
room which opens into the suite of rooms, in- 
cluding the Green Drawing-room, the Saloon, 
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with its fine pillars of scagliola and rich 
decorations, the Yellow Drawing-room, the 
State Dining-room, and the long Picture 
Gallery, which extends for 150 feet along 
the centre of the palace, being lit from above. 
There is a fine collection of the Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch schools of painters, and 
in various other apartments are hung por- 
traits of all the members of the Royal Family, 
including many of the past generation. 

The Throne Room, where Her Majesty 
receives all who attend levees and drawing- 
rooms, is a handsome apartment opening 
from. the corridor, hung with rich crimson 
velvet and satin. On the evenings when 
State balls or concerts are given the dining- 
room, where supper is laid, presents a mar- 
vellous effect from the arrangement of the 
magnificent service of gold plate on a buffet 


filling up one side of the room. 
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The pleasure grounds adjoining the 
palace are nearly forty acres in extent, laid 
out with great taste. 

From the day when Queen Charlotte en- 
tered into possession of Buckingham House 
until now there have been many Court 
ceremonies and royal festivities within its 
walls. Levees, drawing-rooms, and_ balls, 
bridal entertainments, and royal christen- 
ings have succeeded each other, and very 
possibly one of the first, if not quite, of 
Christmas trees in England blossomed in 
Buckingham Palace under Queen Charlotte’s 
own eye. 

A clever writer, in speaking of our 
English palaces, once said that Windsor was 
the place in which to receive monarchs, 
Buckingham Palace to see fashion, and Ken- - 
sington the place in which to drink tea ; and 
it is to the latter we now turn to seek what 
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reminiscences we can of this palace and its 
royal owners. 

An air of calm dignified repose surrounds 
the spot, which stands aloof from the bustle 
and noise of its former rivals. Though the 


town has advanced on all sides, and the 


journey to Kensington is not the work of 


danger and difficulty of which Lord Hervey 
bitterly complained as late as the year 1736, 
the large extent of Kensington Gardens 
between the palace and Hyde Park, and the 
secluded approach to its entrance, render it 
still the most private and peaceful residence 
within such easy reach of the very heart of 
the metropolis. 

William III. purchased the house and 
lands from the Earl of Nottingham, and at 
once commenced the work of its enlargement, 
employing Sir Christopher Wren as the 
architect, also introducing his own Dutch 
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taste in laying out the grounds and gardens, 
and when the work of rebuilding was com- 
plete King William and Queen Mary passed 
most of their time at Kensington; and 
during William’s absence in Ireland letters 
from the Queen prove how she was super- 
intending many improvements and struggling 
to hasten dilatory workmen to complete their 
tasks. 

During this reign Peter the Great paid 
his visit to England, leaving behind most ex- 
traordinary impressions of the habits and 
manners of a Russian sovereign. Mr. 
Evelyn had bitterly to lament the destruction 
of his favourite garden at Deptford, where 
his house had been placed at the Czar’s 
disposal. 

Both William and Mary died at Kensing- 
ton, as well as Queen Anne and her Consort. 


It was here that the many turbulent scenes 
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took place between Queen Anne and the im- 
perious Duchess of Marlborough which are so 
minutely recorded by their biographers, and 
in Kensington Palace, on her death-bed, the 
great Duke once more saw his royal mistress. 

Dull and stately was the royal Court at 
Kensington in those days there can be no 
doubt, but after the additions made by 
George I. and George II. the palace must 
have been well suited to the Court in 
residence, though it is now almost impossible 
to trace the original arrangements under the 
many alterations of the last few years. The 
fine black and white marble staircase led to 
twelve State apartments, hung with tapestry 
and decorated with richly painted ceilings, 
and on the long corridor the artist Kent was 
employed to paint a gallery full of spectators, 
as they might have appeared on a gala day at 
Court 
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The valuable old collection of pictures 
has been removed to other places, but we 
can judge by drawings of the period of the 
beauty of some of the rooms when in use, 
though at the present time there are little 
traces of grandeur in the only portion of those 
State apartrhents which are still unoccupied. 

George II. expired suddenly at Kensing- 
ton, and no reigning sovereign has resided 
there since, but other members of the Royal 
Family have been granted the privilege of 
apartments within its precincts. The un- 
fortunate Princess of Wales kept up a small 
Court at Kensington in 1810-1814, with a 
small coterie around her. 

Our present Queen was born in this 
palace, which was then the residence of the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent, and for their 
accommodation the old picture gallery and 
other rooms were subdivided into a more 
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habitable size. Like Hampton Court there 
are several suites of apartments granted by 
Her Majesty to anyone she pleases, but the 
principal part of the’ palace is appropriated 
to the use of H.R.H. Princess Mary; 
Duchess of Teck, and to Princess Louise 
when in England. 

The surrounding gardens were laid out 
according to the taste of the day, and were a 
great feature of the place. Queen Anne 
erected the Orangery, which was intended for 
a banqueting-room; and in her day fruit and 
flower gardens were on all sides, while year 
by year new purchases of land were added 
to the original estate. We can picture the 
groups of courtiers who have strolled under 
the shade of the very trees we still enjoy, 
with the Maids of Honour, so often men- 
tioned in the frolics of the times, gay in 
hoops and powder, patches and paint; and 
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the names of the fair Mary Lepell, Mrs. 
Bellenden and her sister, with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, are all associated with 
the spot. 

Hampton Court Palace is no longer a 
residence of any of the Royal Family, though 
one of the finest buildings we have in Eng- 
land. This palace was originally built by 
Cardinal Wolsey for his own use, but when 
asked by the King what he meant by erect- 
ing such a palace, the wily Cardinal at once 
replied that it was a present for the King, 
who quickly took possession and seems to 
have then presented the Cardinal with Rich- 
mond Palace in its stead. 

During the year 1526, and till the 
reign of George III., the Court was 
much at Hampton Court, where the grand 
suite of reception-rooms are certainly most 
suitable for the magnificent entertainments 
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which are recorded as having taken place 
there. 

At one time Cardinal Wolsey is said to 
have received the Frénch Ambassador and a 
retinue of four hundred attendants, and also 
to have had no less than two hundred and 
eighty guest chambers always ready for use, 
fitted up with many of the luxuries of later 
years. 

The State rooms to which the public 
have access are great in number, and of very 
fine proportions. Many of them are known 
by the names of those who formerly used 
them, and we find Queen Anne’s Chamber, 
King William’s State Bedroom, Prince of 
Wales’s apartments, &c., all helping to recall 
the historical characters who in years gone 
by kept their Court at Hampton. 

The Great Hall, built by Henry VIIL., 


bears comparison with any building of the 
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kind in England, and we can imagine what 
an imposing effect it must have had on the 
foreign envoys who were here right royally 
entertained. The paintings on the walls and 
ceilings are very fine, as are the tapestries, 
and the collection of pictures, numbering at 
least one thousand, are among the most 
interesting in this country. 

Among the fine old palaces whose very 
names have passed away, that of Greenwich 
must not be omitted. As early as the reign 
of Edward I., there appears to have been a 
royal residence in this favoured spot, which 
at one time was called Pleazaunce or Pla- 
centia, as descriptive of its charming situa- 
tion. Henry VII. greatly enlarged the 
palace to which he succeeded, building a 
handsome frontage to the river. Here 
Henry VIII. was born, and when he as- 
cended the throne evinced such attachment 
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to the place of his birth, that he lavished 
large sums of money upon rebuilding and 
enlarging Greenwich Palace, and seems to 
have taken little further interest in the old 
palace at Eltham, formerly the favourite 
residence of our kings. 

Many festivities are recorded at Green- 
wich. Jousts, masquerades, frequently took 
place in honour of some Court ceremonial. 
It was in May 1533, that a triumphant 
procession had floated down the river 
Thames to escort Anne Boleyn to London, 
when it had pleased her royal lord and 
master that she should be crowned; and at 
Greenwich her first and only child, Elizabeth, 
was born the following September. Did any 
forebodings suggest to the young mother 
that her fate might be even sadder than 
that of her predecessor Queen Catherine of 


Arragon, who had also there given birth to 
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her daughter Mary, afterwards Queen of 
England ? 

Edward VI. lived at Greenwich and 
died there; but with the advent of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, the glories of the palace 
were revived, and it became her favourite 
residence, and the feasts of the Order of the 
Garter were held here on St. George's Day ; 
and the full and minute account of Her 
Majesty washing the feet of the poor women 
at Greenwich on Maundy Thursday 1572 is 
related by Holinshed. Tradition states that 
to avoid the mud when the Queen was 
stepping out of her barge at Greenwich, Sir 
Walter Raleigh spread his cloak for her to 
step on. 

James I. and Anne of Denmark again 
enlarged the palace, and part of the buildings 
erected then are now amalgamated in those of 
the Royal Naval Schools. Inigo Jones had a 
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share in the embellishment of the palace 
during the reign of Charles I., and an old 
picture dated 1630 gives some idea of the 
beauty of the old buildings. 

Greenwich was not sold during the 
Commonwealth, though it was very nearly 
disposed of, and on the Restoration of 
Charles IJ. he ordered the construction of a 
new palace and the destruction of the old, 
which was in a ruinous state; one wing was 
completed, but no more, and during the 
reign of William and Mary it quite ceased 
to be a residence for the Court, and the 
Queen soon after determined it should be 
applied to a different use, and forthwith 
commenced the scheme for converting it into 
a Hospital for Sick and Wounded Seamen 


—a scheme not executed in her lifetime, but 


carried out as a memorial to his wife by 


William III. It is a noble specimen of the 
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genius of Sir Christopher Wren in all those 
parts which bear the mark of his taste, but 
portions of the existing buildings were the 
work of later date and of less celebrated 
architects. | 

Eltham Palace, to which allusion has 
been made, was distant about two miles from 
Greenwich, and had none of the advantages 
or beauty of its situation, but it appears to 
have been a favourite residence from the 
reign of Edward IJ. until Henry VIII. had 
enlarged the palace at Greenwich, but even 
during his reign some Court festivals took 
place at Eltham. After the Restoration we 
hear of the palace being in utter ruins. It 
was never rebuilt, and its memory as a 
royal residence has almost passed away. 

A royal palace existed at Chelsea, but all 
traces of it have long vanished, though we 


recall that it was the residence of Queen 
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Katherine Parr after the death of Henry 
VIII. 

Richmond Palace, too, bears a part in 
many records of old Court days. Edward I., 
Edward II., and Edward III. all resided 
there. Anne of Bohemia breathed her last 
in this spot, and Richard II. was so broken- 
hearted at her loss that he deserted the 
place and allowed it to fall into complete 
decay. - Henry .V. rebuilt it,) but “a “hire 
completely destroyed it in 1497. Henry 
VIII. once more raised it from ruin, and 
eventually gave the palace to Wolsey in 
exchange for Hampton Court. At the 
Cardinal’s death it reverted to the Crown, 
and again became a royal residence. Queen 
Elizabeth was here both as a prisoner in 
her sister's life and after she had ascended 
the throne; eventually ending her life 


within its walls. In 1769 the old buildings 
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were all levelled to the ground save a 
little gateway which stands on Richmond 
Green. 

Another suburban palace often mentioned 
in the last century was Kew Palace, to which 
such frequent journeys were made from 
Windsor when Miss Burney wrote her 
reminiscences of Queen Charlotte’s daily 
life. | Part of it remains still, adjoining Kew 
Gardens. 

The Royal Pavilion at Brighton was given 
to the town during Queen Victoria’s reign, 
and has very little historic interest attached 
to its existence, having been built in 1784 as 
a summer residence for the Court, and chiefly 
remarkable for the eccentricity of its archi- 


tecture. 
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CHAPTER eye 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Winpsor CASTLE now claims attention, the 
spot so identified with the history of England, 
and certainly the most magnificent as well 
as the most interesting of royal palaces. 
Standing in all its massive grandeur over- 
looking the valley of the’ Thames, it is 
surrounded on every side by all that is most 
beautiful in nature. 

The Home Park, immediately adjoining 
the Castle ramparts, with grassy drives down 
to the water’s edge, and the Great Park and 
Forest which stretch far away for miles, are 
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equally lovely; and at all times and all seasons 
Windsor Castle commands universal admira- 
tion. If it be on some lovely summer day, 
when the tall trees are covered with their 
freshest foliage, and one looks down on 
the avenues stretching far away, while the 
bells are pealing and the sunshine falls on 
some gorgeous State pageant, and bright 
gleams of colour stand out in rich contrast to 
the venerable walls—or on a winter’s evening 
when the snow lies on the ground and the 
towers of the Castle stand out in sharp out- 
line under the cold moonlight—or whether 
we do but catch a distant glimpse of the vast 
pile of building as we pass along, the im- 
pression is always the same, that it is the 
finest palatial residence in Europe. 

As with its outward aspect so with the 
interior, the Castle offers to every taste some 
special subject of interest and admiration. 
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To the antiquary the study of its history is a 
life work ; for the historian a ceaseless work 
might be found in tracing out the varied in- 
cidents in English history associated with the 
name of Windsor ; to the architect what end- 
‘less beauties in that most perfect gem of 
builder’s art are to be found in St. George's 
Chapel, which stands within the precincts of 
the Castle Ward. The painter finds subjects 
for his brush at every turn; the connoisseur 
revels in the rich collection of pictures, china, 
and tapestry with which its walls are covered ; 
and the strangers who visit these shores can 
equally notice the magnificence of Queen 
Victoria's palace and the simple life she leads, 
if, on passing up the Castle Hill to obtain a 
good view of its southern front, he recognises 
in the occupant of an unpretending carriage 
with a single outrider, the monarch who 


reigns over the English people. 
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Of the origin of Windsor as a royal re- 
sidence we find that William the Conqueror 
obtained the manor from the monks of West- 
minster in exchange for lands in Essex, and 
that he erected a fortress on the site of the 
present Round Tower, with a hunting-lodge 
close by. Here he kept the feast of Whit- 
suntide 1071, and no doubt many proud 
Norman barons issued forth on hunting ex- 
peditions with their royal master. William 
Rufus held his Court at Windsor; Henry I. 
rebuilt what was falling into decay, adding 
ramparts and strong walls, and from that time 
it was called the Castle of Windsor. It has 
been the birthplace of many historic cha- 
racters, and Edward III. had special affection 
for the spot where he was born, and among 
many improvements and additions he added 
the first quadrangle. Froissart’s Chronicles 
are rich in anecdotes of the Court at Windsor 
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at this date, including the legend of the 
origin of the Garter motto. 

Edward III. rebuilt St. George's Chapel 
upon the site of a much older one fallen into 
a state of dilapidation, and it was at once 
dedicated to the patron saint of England and 
specially appropriated to the service of the 
knights of the Order of the Garter, where 
each knight has his stall with his banner 
floating above. Successive kings have beau- 
tified and altered the interior, and Queen 
Victoria has restored the Wolsey Chapel 
(adjoining it) as a memorial to the Prince 
Consort. Many tombs of great beauty and 
interest attract attention, but of them we 
cannot speak, but pass on to the Castle itself. 

The main entrance from the town is under 
Henry VIII.’s Gateway, rebuilt by the mon- 
arch, whose favourite badge, the rose, may. 


be found there. 
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It was under this archway that Anne 
Boleyn passed that bright summer day, with 
a gay cavalcade, when the King came to re- 
ceive her, having created her a peeress. 
Not long after she passed out again under 
different circumstances, cast off in disgrace to 
end her life on the scaffold. Henry VIII. 
lived much at Windsor. 

Queen Elizabeth remained at the Castle 
while the plague was raging in London, and 
made vast improvements in the palace, no 
- doubt in consequence of the complaints which 
were brought before her by the royal suite. 

The Maids of Honour complained of 
having no ceilings to their rooms, and that 
the dividing partitions were inconveniently 
low, so that their toilettes could not be per- 
formed in comfort; and the Queen herself 
found fault with the dinners being badly 
cooked, and the excuse was the great distance 
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between kitchen and dining-hall, which re- 
sulted in a new one being built. 

At this time the Octagon Library was built, 
ahich now opens into the Long Gallery, also 
devoted to the same use, and which is one of 
the finest in the Castle, and contains thousands 
of most valuable books, with a fine collection 
of prints and drawings. A small recess in 
the Library is shown as the spot where Queen 
Anne received the news of the victory of 
Blenheim while drinking tea, and the great 
Duke of Marlborough’s written despatch of 
that victory is hung on the wall near the bust 
of his royal mistress. 

Queen Elizabeth made many more ad- 
ditions to the Castle. Within and without 
we find that her taste was exercised in its 
improvement. The splendid North Terrace 
is a witness of the work of her hand, and sur- 


rounded by a brilliant Court the Tudor queen 
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loved to keep her state at Windsor. James 
I. does not appear to have done anything in 
the Castle, but we know of the fierce disputes 
with the burgesses of Windsor occasioned by 
his inclosure of the Little Park. 

Charles and Henrietta Maria were much 
attached to the spot, and it seemed to him the 
stronghold of the Crown, for whose possession 
he was willing to run many risks after his 
open rupture with the Parliamentary forces. 
From Windsor, on that cold January morning, 
he was taken to London, only to return there 
to be laid in the grave beneath St. George’s 
‘Chapel. 

Under the Commonwealth much of the 
land surrounding the Castle was sold, only to 
be repurchased by Oliver Cromwell when 
Protector. It is not till the Restoration of 
Charles II. that we find architects, painters, 


carvers, and decorators again busily engaged 
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upon the royal palace, but the merry monarch 
employed Verrio in painting and Gibbons in 
carving, much of which work still exists, add- 
ing also a theatre in St. George’s Hall. - 

William and Mary and Queen Anne 
passed some time at Windsor, but on the 
accession of George I. Windsor did not pre- 
sent to the Hanoverians many attractions 
as a royal home, so that George III. actually 
built the Queen’s Lodge outside the Castle, 
and chiefly resided there. 

George IV. began once more the work of 
improvement, and thus from time immemorial 
the reigning sovereigns have made consider- 
able alterations and improvements, until | it 
now appears that nothing more is required to 
add to the grandeur, beauty, or convenience 
of its arrangements, for when Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert together planned and car- 


ried out what really was required to make it 
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all that was needed, Windsor Castle became 
in very deed and truth a royal Windsor, 
worthy of being at. once the palace and the 
home of English monarchs. 

High over all the lower range of the Castle 
buildings, the massive Round Tower keeps 
guard, standing above them all with royal 
standard flying, and from its summit the view 
extends over twelve counties, and within its 
walls may be traced memorials of many pri- 
soners who in many different centuries have 
been kept in durance vile for many and diverse 
crimes. 

The State apartments, always open to the 
public during the Queen’s absence, comprise 
a magnificent suite of twelve rooms, the finest 
among which are the Waterloo Gallery and 
St. George’s Hall. Some of Grinling Gib- 
bons’s best carvings are in this suite, the 


Gobelin tapestry remarkably fine, and the 
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collection of pictures priceless in value, com- 
prising numerous works by Rubens, Van- 
dyke, Zuccarelli, Holbein, Quentin Matsys, 
&c. &c. In addition’to these rooms those 
which are reserved for the use of the Royal 
Family are equally fine, and the corridor into 
which they open is one of the most noticeable 
in the Castle. It was taken from the quad- 
rangle by Sir T. Wyatville, who was carrying 
out the wishes of George III. in its construc- 
tion, and is five hundred feet in length, but 
only sixteen in width. It extends round 
two sides of the quadrangle, and is full of 
works of art by painters and _ sculptors, 
among whom may be specially mentioned 
Canaletti, whose finest productions are cer- 
tainly in this collection, and in the corridor 
alone we find portraits by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, Hoppner, 


Winterhalter, and other modern painters, and 
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every style and age of art is represented 
here. 

The terraces and gardens surrounding the 
Castle are in keeping with the magnificent 
buildings, and the whole demesne of Windsor 
may be pronounced as unique in character and 
perfect in every respect. 

Frogmore House and Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor, are small mansions on the Crown 
estate, assigned to anyone whom the Sove- 
reign pleases should use them ; the former 
was for years the home of the late Duchess 
of Kent, and within the grounds there 
now stands the Mausoleum erected by the 
Queen as the last resting-place of the Prince 
Consort. 

Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight, and 
Balmoral Castle, in the Highlands, are not 
royal palaces in the strict acceptation of 


the word, as they are the private personal 
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property of the Queen, purchased by herself, 
and at her own disposal by gift or will. 
Claremont, once the property of the 
Crown, and assigned to Princess Charlotte of 
Wales on her marriage with Prince Leopold 
(King of the Belgians), has within the last 
few years been purchased by Her Majesty 


from the Crown, and settled on her youngest 


son. 
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